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( CAMPUS DIARY 


WELCOME HOME 

Dear Class of 2002, 

Well, welcome to it! By now, your parents have 
left, you're unpacking your Tribe CD's, and your hallinates 
(who all look a little scary to you) are nervously making 
small talk, mostly about The Simpsons and their Ivy 
League rejections. Since Barbara-Jan is already telling you 
your combined SAT scores and other accumulated past 
achievements, let me tell you a little about your near 
future.... 

You will be offended often, maybe even enraged. 
You will be complacent most of the time, unless something 
really riles you, be it overpopulation, animal rights, human 
rights, or WESU spending too much on a band you didn't 
like. 

You will eat at Mocon far more times than you'll 
want to remember 10 years from now. You will be unable 
to get into an FYI you really want this year, only to be 
karmically-recompensed next year when you get into that 
really prestigious writing class you had your eye on. 
Maybe you'll even get into Gary Comstock's Soc 101. 

Your life back home will seem a distant dream. 
Your high school friends will hate you. 

The Argus will not do a feature article about you. 

You will sign up for at least 10 groups at the activities fair, 
only to participate in one of them your first semester, and 
none of them ever 

HERMES 

Participates in class discussion 


Heteronormativity 

Megan J. Wolff 

Homotextuality 

Daniel Dylan Young 

Deconstructionism 

John Kamp 

Post-Structuralism 

Drew Tipson 

Dialectical Materialism 

Laura Clawson 

Anthropomorphism 

Brian Edwards-Tiekert 

Hegemony 

Aongus Burke 

Technocracy 

Bob the Cat 

Isocracy 

Tony Coombs 

Whiteness Studies 

Li Yu 

Quantitative Polity Analysis 

Laura Frankel 

Neo-Liberal Post-Nationhood Molly Biklin 

Deterritorializing Agency 

Natasha Joseph 

Deculturation 

Heather Cohen 


All opinions expressed are those of the authors, and do 
not necessarily represent the views of the Hermes staff. 


again. 

You will create guerilla art and inflict it on the 
rest of the Wesleyan community. You will never see 
the Douglas Cannon. Your roommate wil invite a herd 
of crack-dealing midgets from new York into your 
cramped, one-room Butterfield double, they won't 
leave, and your 

story will become a Wesleyan legend for years to come. 
You will not hook up with the cutie you had a brief 
conversation with at Wesleyan Squares. Somebody will 
fuck your shit up. 

You will get a Russell Library card, spend 
long nights at the campus center, eat at Giuseppe's, 
read way more texts (not "textbooks," dearie, "texts!") 
than you've ever thought you could cram into your 
brain, learn more than you ever dreamed of in high 
school, have all your beliefs shaken and stirred, and 
then you'll come home from your first semester with a 
halo of righteousness and wisdom glowing over your 
brow. Then it'll be business as usual over the family 
Christmas/ Hannukah ,/Kwanzaa/ Solstice table, the 
halo will fade and flicker out, and you'll come back 
second semester and drink your ass into oblivion at the 
first Eclectic party. 

You will use up your ten free sessions. 

If you haven't already, you will experience the 
unforgettable smell of bongwater mixed with beer, per¬ 
haps with a twist of vomited Summerfields cuisine 
thrown in. You will like queers, persons of color, Tibet, 
and water-saving 

showerheads, and if you don't, you'll eventually be 
moved to write a suicidal WesSpeak. You will go to at 
least one musical event that will bore you to tears. And 
finally: the world is your oyster, but you'll be vegan by 
the time you're ready to eat it. 

-Sarah Wilkes 

AHmmiI IH®irMi©3 

Hermes was founded in 1975 by a group of 
student activists seeking to provide an alternative to 
Wesleyan's school newspaper, the Argus. 

These days, we publish a more or less monthly 
magazine, printing about seven issues a year with arti¬ 
cles on world affairs, national politics, local activism, 
campus issues, critical commentary, and anything else 
we can get our hands on. 

The staff of Hermes meets once a week in the 
WSA building (190 High St.). We are a collective:, 
non-hierarchical, informal, and irresponsible. There 
are no permanent positions, and nobody is in charge: 
decisions are made by the entire staff. New people are 
encouraged to show up and get involved at any time. 
In addition to writers, we need people willing to do 
proof-reading, editing, photography and lay-out. *** 
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( HERMES INDEX ) 



1. Individual share of U.S. taxes collected in 1950: 61% 

2. Corporate share of U.S. taxes collected in 1950: 39% 

3. Individual share in 1990: 84% 

4. Corporate share in 1990: 16% 




MllMEP 


DANIEL DYLAN YOUNG 


5. Change, since 1980, in percentage of income that the richest one percent 
of the population paid in federal taxes: -15 
6. Change, since 1980, in percentage of income that the poorest 20 percent of 
the population paid in federal taxes: +19 

7. United States' ranking among 142 countries in relation to the following topics: 

Arms exports: 1 
Military expenditures: 1 
Military bases worldwide: 1 
Literacy rate: 4 

Percentage of school-age children in school: 6 
Public education expenditures per capita: 10 
Percentage of population with safe drinking water: 14 
Infant mortality rate: 17 
Population per physician: 22 

8. U.S. street homicide rate: 24,000 per year 
9. U.S. rate of death from occupational disease: 56,000 per year 

10. 1996 losses from robbery and burglary: $4 billion 

11. 1996 losses from white collar fraud: $200 billion 

12. Amount by which multinational corporations benefit by federal programs: $167 billion 

13. Amount by which low-income families benefit by social welfare programs : $50 billion 

14. In 1996, average salary and bonus for a corporate CEO: $3,781,300 
Number of average workers' salaries this equals: 209 


SOURCES: 1-3 The New York Times , 4/8; 4-8 The New York Times, 4/9; 9-14 The New York Times 5/6; 15-16 The 
New York Times 6/11; 17-20 The Seattle Times 7/9/95; 21-23 Going Off The Beaten Path by Mary Davis; 24-32 

Wesleyan Parent line Fall ‘96. 
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The issue of Tibetan liberation has recently 
become very hot with big name liberal activists and 
the capitalist press in America. Both the press and 
American Tibetan liberation activists often use ide¬ 
alized images of traditional Tibet as a simple, spiri¬ 
tual utopia untainted by problems of class conflict 
or authoritarianism. The ethos of the Free Tibet 
movement has the potential to alienate radical 
grassroots activists from the 
issue and cause them to dis¬ 
miss it as nothing but a 
bourgeois new-agey cultural 
fetish. As someone who 
spent four months living in 
Tibet and the Indian 
refugee camps, I under¬ 
stand the roots of such dis¬ 
missals and find them 
heartlessly uninformed. I 
am writing this article to 
bring the situation in Tibet 
to the attention of more 
people than Richard Gere, 
the Beastie Boys, and a few 
rich liberal college students. 

When the Chinese 
People's Liberation Army 
(PLA) marched into Tibet 
in 1950, they came with 
promises of liberating the 
Tibetan masses from "feu¬ 
dalist oppression". Their 
promises certainly did hold some water -- tradition¬ 
al Tibet was certainly not (as some western liberals 
claim) a society where no class antagonism or capi¬ 
talist style oppression existed. Nor did old Tibet’s 
theocratic government of Buddhist monks rule with 
perfect wisdom and justice. There was corruption 
and injustice in old Tibet, as in all governments. 
Yet, the true face of traditional Tibet still had far 
more potential for positive social change than the 
current Chinese regime. Proof of this can be seen in 
the fact that the first action of the current Dalai 
Lama upon escaping with other refugees into India 
was to create an exile government composed of a 
popularly elected parliament with the right to veto 


any of his own ideas or decisions. 

The possibilities for positive social change 
in traditional Tibetan society are rooted in the 
Buddhist philosophy which has guided Tibetan 
culture since the religion was introduced to the 
country 700 years ago. When separated from the 
corruption of the monolithic Tibetan theocracy, we 
find that Tibetan Buddhism’s base is a philosophy 
of total love and compas¬ 
sion for all sentient 
beings. Its ideal practi¬ 
tioners are "bod- 
dhisattvas" who have 
achieved non-attachment 
to the transient, material 
world which most of us 
perceive. Yet these bod- 
dhisattvas remain 
grounded in the material 
world in order to help 
others to achieve an 
equal level of compas¬ 
sion and enlightenment. 

Though the Tibetan 
church has created its 
own pantheon of so- 
called Buddhist deities, 
Buddhist philosophy at 
its simplest is basically 
atheistic and humanistic. 
Its basic tenets include 
an egalitarian acknowl¬ 
edgment of all living beings' innate Buddha- 
nature, or potential for kindness, compassion and 
spiritual enlightenment. And, like all Buddhism, 
the Tibetan strain adheres to the revolutionary 
idea of the “middle path” -- the concept that no 
one can reach any kind of enlightenment when 
either glutted on sensual and material pleasures or 
when starved and deprived. 

With its Buddhist philosophical base, tra¬ 
ditional Tibetan society was unusual throughout 
the world for its compassion. From the records of 
Tibet’s earliest foregin visitors there are tales of 
their great courtesy and hospitality. Tibetan 
Buddhism is also a particularly optimistic lens 



Demonstration in Dharmsala, India, by supporters of the 
Dalai Lama. 

" Tibet's place in the Chinese scheme of things is not yet settled " 
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through which to view the world. Difficulties and 
set-backs are fatalistically accepted as the pro¬ 
duction of accumulated karma from past lives. 
This allows people to overcome their 
problems and move on to accumulating 
good karma through acts of selfless kind¬ 
ness. Almost all accounts from the few 
foreigners who visited Tibet prior to 1950 
tell of a country where even the poorest 
peasants seemed basically happy, opti¬ 
mistic and carefree due to the psychologi¬ 
cal cushioning of their spiritual culture. 

The precepts of their religion 
shaped not only the Tibetan people's per¬ 
sonal attitudes and treatment of each 
other, but also their attitude towards 
nature. Though the extraordinarily barren 
landscape of central Tibet forces the peo¬ 
ple there to rely mostly on meat as a food 
source, in traditional Tibet only a few 
types of livestock were raised for this pur¬ 
pose. All other animals were strictly left 
alone, and hunting was considered a very 
evil act. Even today, in the filthy refugee 
camps of northern India, this level of con¬ 
cern for the lives of other animals contin¬ 
ues. At least twice in these places I wit¬ 
nessed Tibetans walking down the road in 
the rainy season with small sticks, care¬ 
fully removing each slug they encountered 
so that it would not be run over by a fast- 
inoving car. 

As in many pre-industrial soci¬ 
eties, environmental sustainability was 
important to Tibetans, often due to their 
culture’s religious precepts. Most livestock 
herders in Tibet (previous to the drastic 
plans of agrarian reorganization intro¬ 
duced by the Chinese Communists) were 
nomadic, moving from one area to another in 
order to not overgraze anywhere. This was due to 
the fragile vegetation on central Tibet’s high alti¬ 
tude plains—the extremely low rainfalls and short 
summer months made all livestock herders hyper¬ 
conscious 
about pre¬ 
serving the 
natural 
environ- 
m e n t . 

Also, in 
this moun- 
t a i n o u s 
area with 
its extra¬ 
ordinary mineral resources, mining was seen as an 
attack on the earth which would bring the wrath 
of various natural deities in the Buddhist pan¬ 


theon upon the Tibetan people. 

The Tibetan people’s Buddhist heritage of 
compassion has not only helped them to maintain a 


relatively high level of social and ecological harmo¬ 
ny, it has also given them the psychological and 
emotional strength necessary to survive in scat¬ 
tered, filthy refugee camps and under the authori¬ 
tarian rule of an imperialist power. 

When the People’s 
Liberation Army swept into 
Tibet in 1950, declaring Tibet's 
liberation from feudalism and 
imperialism, almost no one in 
Tibet felt that they had to be lib¬ 
erated from anything. Right or 
wrong, the majority of Tibetans 
identified their interests as iden¬ 
tical with those of the theocracy’s 
leaders. No outside imperialist 
power (besides China) was at that time vying for 
power over Tibet, and no popular support existed 
for a social revolution and re-organization to end 



Traditional Tibet was... certainly not a society 
where no class antagonism or capitalist 
oppression existed... there was corruption 
and injustice in old Tibet., yet (it) still had far 
more potential for positive social change 
than the current Chinese regime. 


feudalism. Even if circumstances were different the 
traditionally xenophobic nature of Tibetan culture 
would have made such a mass movement possible 
only if the ideas originated with Tibetan people 
themselves, rather than the mouth¬ 
pieces of Chinese leaders a world away 
in Beijing. 

But as time went on. these 
issues came to matter less and less. 

Throughout the 1950’s the Tibetan 
theocracy retained some control over 
the nature and extent of socialist re¬ 
structuring in Tibetan society. But by 
the time the Dalai Lama fled the country in 1959 it 
had become clear that the Chinese Communist 
Party was mainly concerned with assimilating the 
Tibetan people into Chinese society and culture in 
order to more easily exploit the country's vast, 
untapped natural resources. 

In the 60’s and 70’s Tibet suffered all the 
horrors that plagued the rest of China during these 
years—the famines of the Great Leap Forward, the 
chaos and destruction of the Cultural Revolution, 
and more. But the Tibetans did not have this suf¬ 
fering inflicted upon them by their fellow country¬ 
men, as elsewhere in China. They experienced it as 
the effect of policies instituted by an outside impe¬ 
rialist power with an alien value system and no 
appreciation for traditional culture (the vestiges of 
which were, for a time, completely outlawed as 
"feudalist" 
behavior). 

A s 
China 
attempted to 
assimilate 
Tibetans into 
mainstream 
Communist 
Chinese cul¬ 
ture, the envi¬ 
ronment of 
the Tibetan 
plateau was 
exploited as 
rapidly as 
possible. Vast 
mining pro¬ 
jects were 
undertaken in 
the rocky cen¬ 
tral regions, 
while the 
forests of the 
eastern, lower elevation areas are being extensively 
clear-cut. The Chinese government has also used 
certain desert areas of northeastern Tibet for both 


nuclear weapons testing and the dumping of haz¬ 
ardous nuclear waste. 

For a brief time in the mid-1980's a more 
liberal administration in Beijing encouraged a 

small- 
scale 
resur¬ 
gence of 
tradi¬ 
tional 
Tibetan 
culture, 
so long 

as it coincided with the economic interests of 
recently opened tourism in the area. This period of 
tolerance ended when the 1987 Tibetan nationalist 
riots in Lhasa and the events in Tiannemen Square 
caused the Chinese government to silence liberal 
and radical voices. 

Economics and population transfer have 
now become key to the Chinese vision of a future 
Tibet, sometimes referred to as China’s Wild West. 
Large groups of immigrants from China are 
offered substantial economic incentives to make 
the otherwise undesirable relocation to Tibet. The 
hope is that this aid will step up economic devel¬ 
opment in Tibet, and give the majority of Tibetans 
a tantalizing reason to assimilate. They will need 
to go to schools and become fluent in Chinese lan¬ 
guage and culture in order to rise from the abject 
poverty in which 
most of them live, 
and to get the high- 
paying jobs that 
will allow them to 
drive shiny new 
cars, live in high 
rise apartments, 
and go out to big 
discos playing 
Chinese pop (the 
biggest one in cen¬ 
tral Tibet was con¬ 
structed in the last 
few years directly in 
front of the Potala 
palace, the Dalai 
Lama’s former win¬ 
ter residence and a 
major pilgrimage 
site for Tibetan 
Buddhists). 

What the Chinese 
occupation of Tibet 
comes down to is whether an environmentally sus¬ 
tainable society based on a religion of egalitarian 
compassion will be engulfed by a blend of brutal 


Even today, I witnessed Tibetans walking 
down the road in the rainy season with 
small sticks, carefully removing each slug 
they encountered so that it would not be 
run over by a fast moving car. 



The Potola palace, former winter home of the Dalai Lama, is the largest 
building in Tibet. Carved into a massive hill, the palace towers above Tibet's 
capital city of Lhasa. The pond in the foreground was recently filled to build 
a parking lot and shopping complex, featuring the largest disco in town. 
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authoritarianism and totally materialist., anti¬ 
human capitalism. As such it should be opposed by 
anyone who believes that no people should have 
their native culture and way of of life destroyed by 
an invader who thinks themselves superior because 
they have more guns. 

Opposing the Chinese occupation has 
always been problematic. Briefly, during the 
1960's, a rabidly anti-Communist faction of the 
CIA flew groups of Tibetans to the Rockies to train 
them in mountain-based guerrilla warfare, and 
then sent them back to fight in Tibet. Even then 
they were hopelessly out-manned and out-gunned. 
At this point the PLA has a presence in almost 
every tiny village. All violent, militaristic opposi¬ 
tion often faces severe criticism from the Dalai 
Lama and other pacifist elements of Tibetan 
Buddhist society. At the same time thousands of 
non-violent demonstrators have 
also been killed, tortured 
and railroaded to life¬ 


time prison terms 
In the 


1980 s there 


positive 


period 


when 


rep re 


tatives 


order to return to Tibet with a large group of follow* 
ers and lead some kind of “satyagraha” or “trutH 
insistence” campaign modeled on the non-violenf 
principles of Gandhi’s civil disobedience campaign! 
in South Africa and India. At this point, however, his 
plan is only in a hyper-theoretical state. 

The growing level of desperation over the 
lack of diplomatic openings can also be seen in the 
fact that both Tibetan radicals in India and thf 
American scholar of Tibet, Melvyn Goldstein, (know! 
to be extremely friendly to the Chinese government! 
are calling for immediate terrorist campaigns by 
Tibetan nationalists as the last chance for Tibetaa 
independence—and perhaps even for Tibetan autonoi 
my and cultural survival. 

Short of going to Tibet to practice civil dis« 
obedience and/or blow things up, the main thing that 
you can really do is to show solidarity with 
economic aid for Tibetan refugee! 
and political support for 
those dissidents struj 
gling inside Tibi 
However, it is 


ment were 
allowed to 
travel throughout 
Tibet and attend 
negotiations with the 
Chinese central government. But 
the 1987 riots and several diplomatic mis¬ 
understandings ended these positive relations. Now 
Beijing just basically seems to be waiting for the 
aging Dalai Lama to die. And as Beijing has 
become less open to compromise, the Dalai Lama 
and the Tibetan government-in-exile have sought it 
more desperately. During the last few years the 
Dalai Lama has come out in support a plan to scale 
back Tibetan demands to ask for only greater polit¬ 
ical autonomy as a state under China, rather than 
full liberation as a separate nation. 

Things are getting desperate in the Tibetan 
refugee camp. Saindhong Rinpoche, an elderly 
monk who currently heads the Tibetan exile parlia¬ 
ment is planning to step down from his post in 


extremely 


activists 
and rad¬ 
icals who 
oppose capi¬ 
talism, authori¬ 
tarianism, eco¬ 
nomic imperialism, 
and environmental destruc¬ 
tion become aware of the situation 
in Tibet. Only with awareness can we ever 
hope to take advantage of any future opportunities 
for stronger action in this struggle. For more infor¬ 
mation on how to get involved try contacting the 
Wesleyan chapter of Students For A Free Tibet . 


Students for a Free Tibet will be at this 
Friday's activity fair in the Freeman Athletic 
Center. 

Contact Becky Schwartz, x6157 (email: 
rschwartz@mail.wesleyan.edu)for more 
information. 


Center For the Humanities 


Once again, the most regular and probably the An Intro by Laura Clawson 

best lecture series at Wesleyan this semester will be the 

Center for the Humanities series. The Center for the Humanities is as intrinsic to Wesleyan as tank tops currendy 
are, and stands up better to continuing scrutiny. (I find that tank tops swiftly grow tiresome when four-fifths of the 
women in a room are wearing them, while I have continued to find the Center interesting for four years and count¬ 
ing)- 

Lectures are given by faculty fellows (who teach only one class during their semester at the Center but 
attend all the lectures and colloquia as well as presenting their own work), by research fellows who come from 
other institutions for the semester, by visiting lecturers, and by the Mellon fellow (who stays at the Center for the 
whole year, teaching one course during that time). Each semester the series has a theme, such as Utopia and 
Apocalypse, Discourses of Childhood and Youth, Culture and the Market, Producing the Past and, this semester, 
Discourses of Progress and Development: Local, National, Regional, and Global Histories. Although the Center's 
cultural studies focus does mean that very few scientists speak, it is otherwise resolutely interdisciplinary. Any 
given semester shows the range of incredibly different approaches that can be taken to its theme. 

The things I've heard at the Center for the Humanities have informed and improved my work in most of 
the classes I've taken at Wesleyan, helped me decide on a topic for my senior honors thesis and understand the dif¬ 
ferent kinds of research that might be helpful, and have given me a great deal to think about as I decide what dis¬ 
cipline to pursue in graduate school. Going to the Center gave me a better understanding of the kind of research 
and writing done by Wesleyan faculty. As a result, I believe I understood better what they might be trying to say 
in class, and how they might have arrived at their thinking. 

Note: All lectures are on Mondays at 8PM in the Russell House. They are followed by colloquia (discussion sessions 
with the speaker and others) at the Center for the Humanities (Pearl Street) at 10:30 AM on Tuesday. 

September 14 Gareth Williams, Faculty Fellow. Democracy As Hatred: Rituals of State Formation 

Accumulation, Affect, and the Rituals of State 
Formation in Central America 



September 28 Natalie Brender, Faculty Fellow. Grounding Hope 


October 5 


Arturo Escobar (Anthropology, 
University of Massachusetts) 


October. 12 Kimberly Holton, Research Fellow. 


Discourses of Place: From Globalization to 
Postdevelopment 

Dressing for Success: Lisbon as European 
Cultural Capital 


October 26 Alberto Moreiras (Romance Studies, Theoretical Fictions and Fatal Conceits: The 


Duke University). 


Neolibidinal in Culture and State 


November 2 Timothy Mitchell (Kervorkian The Market’s Place 

Center for Near Eastern Studies, 

New York University) 


November 9 Eduardo Pagan, Research Fellow. 


The American Problem: Race Thinking in the 
Twentieth Century 


November 16 Joshua Esty, Research Fellow. 


Island Time: T.S.EIiot and Modernity’s English 
End 


Nov. 23 Renee Romano, Faculty Fellow. 


“Love is the Answer, Not Legislation”: Interracial 
Relationships andthe Trope of Progress” 


Dec. 7 David Lloyd (Humanities, Scripps College). The Memory of Hunger: Development, Political 

Economy and the Irish Famine. 

% 
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Why introduce the College of 
Social Studies (CSS) and the 
College of Letters (COL)? As the 
only two majors that require stu¬ 
dents to declare at the end of their 
freshman year, COL and CSS 
often miss out on a large pool of 
potential applicants. Far too often 
this is because an otherwise inter¬ 
ested freshman doesn’t start a lan¬ 
guage early enough to go abroad 
for COL, or or doesn’t take the 
introductory economics classes 
required for CSS. I also think the 
history of the once controversial 
colleges, and Wesleyan itself, bears 
repeating. 

One of my largest complaints 
with college life is the lack of per¬ 
spective and continuity. Most of 
the important changes on campus 
and in the curriculum happen too 
slowly for any single student, in 
four years, to fully notice—at least 
not without some idea of the 
school’s past struggles and ideals. 


Any description of the CSS 
and COL s history has to begin 
with Victor Butterfield, arguably 
Wesleyan’s most dynamic and 
charismatic president this century. 
Our official webpage notes that 
Vic Butterfield “laid the founda¬ 
tion for the modern Wesleyan and 
established its national reputation. 
Under Butterfield, the notion of 
diversity took root.” No details are 
offered. While this description 
does a good job emphasizing some 
of our favorite buzz words, there is 
a considerable amount of history 
left out. Butterfield’s “diversity” 
was not simply a catchword, but a 
dedication to a new interdiscipli¬ 
nary ideal. When he was elected, 
undergraduates felt that “their 
man had won.” As admissions 
officer he had brought the personal 
interview into the fore of the selec¬ 
tion process; as president, he went 
out and personally recruited pro¬ 
fessors—by his 10th year in office 


he’d hired nearly three quarters of 
the active faculty. Most impor¬ 
tantly, he also championed (some¬ 
what unsuccessfully) a breakdown 
of the rigid departmental system. 

Butterfield’s controversial pro¬ 
posal was to simply do away with 
departments and create “clusters” 
of subjects in which students could 
focus their interests. Three such 
clusters were later proposed: the 
College of Letters, the College of 
Social Studies, and the College of 
Quantitative Studies (for the nat¬ 
ural sciences). At this time, the 
idea of “interdisciplinary learning” 
was just in the discussion phase, 
but mixing different methods and 
ideologies still seemed daunting. 
Politically, it threatened the sys¬ 
tems of awards, distinguished posi¬ 
tions, and lines of advancement 
already in place. Intellectually, it 
meant an enormous re-organiza¬ 
tion of effort and knowledge—not 
to mention mass chaos—argu¬ 
ments over method and conclusion 
were harsh enough even with a 
single discipline. Lasdy, it meant 
that students graduating from such 
a program would face skeptical 
graduate schools and job markets, 
threatening the school’s reputa¬ 
tion. 

Facing considerable pressure 
(and often very reasonable con¬ 
cerns) from the departments, espe¬ 
cially the natural sciences (for 
which the idea made the least 
sense and posed the greatest dan¬ 
ger of diluting rigorous study), the 
program was approved only in an 
experimental capacity. The COL 
and the CSS were born as small 
“pilot programs” with the power to 
recruit both faculty and students. 
Butterfield also created adjacent 
dorm and classroom space for each 
college with the idea of integrating 
students’ social and intellectual 



Victor Butterfield, Dr. John D McGuire, & Rev. Martin Luther King 


lives, (the “Butterfield buildings 
that still house COL, for instance). 
While most departmental majors 
aimed to prepare students for spe¬ 
cific graduate studies, both COL 
and CSS aimed to create themat¬ 
ically complete learning experi¬ 
ences. This meant inundating 
students with work and material 
at first, and then giving them 
more and more independence 
and responsibility for shaping 
their own curriculum. 

In the first classes, both stu¬ 
dents and professors were charac¬ 
terized as risk-takers—people will¬ 
ing to hazard their careers and 
education on an as yet untested 
venture. While the programs them¬ 
selves suffered many changes, revi¬ 
sions, and often heavy criticism, 
the phenomenal success of their 
graduates settled the issue once 
and for all; this was a viable, and 
perhaps even preferable, way to 
learn. 

By 1962, however, the College 
Plan’s dream of 3 interdiscipli¬ 
nary “areas 
of study,” 
had been 
eclipsed by 
the similarly 
ambitious 
“Little 
University 
Plan” which 
hoped to 
strengthen the system of depart¬ 
ments, add graduate students to 
campus, and open up new free¬ 
doms for professor research. By 
this point, however, both CSS and 
COL had gained powerful alumni 
support as well as core groups of 
dedicated professors. Though they 
stopped expanding, both had won 
departmental status. 

Lest this brief history sound 
like a sentimental picture of the 
past and a condemnation of the 
school’s current situation, let me 
close with some important distinc¬ 
tions. First, the criticisms of 
departmental rigidity are simply 
no longer applicable today. In the 
Humanities and Social Sciences at 
least, interdisciplinary subject 
matter has become the norm. 


Second, Wesleyan came out of the 
World War II era riding on top of 
the stock market boom. The 
grand scope of Butterfield’s experi¬ 


ments would simply not have been 
possible without such financial 
resources. The focus of the current 
administration, often criticized for 
emphasizing campus vanities at 
the expense of academics, is a 
reflection of our more tenuous 
financial situation. While 
Butterfield could safely implement 
the new infrastructure and ideals 
all at once (and even then, with 
only scattered success), President 
Bennet —trying to juggle alumni 
and student demands with stock 


portfolios, complicated hiring reg¬ 
ulations, and balanced budgets— 
has been forced to be much more 
cautious. Hopefully the recently 
passed curricular initiative will 
prove to be the sorely missed acad¬ 
emic half of this administration’s 
strategy to reshape the school. 

Personal Experiences 

College of Social Studies 

The CSS is a major you either 
hate or love. The CSS isn’t an 
honors program, as it’s often made 
out to be, but rather a social sci¬ 
ences major geared toward a cer¬ 
tain style of learning. I’ve seen 
some truly intelligent and promis¬ 
ing classmates drop out, simply 
because they can’t stand the 


method. I stayed because I sin¬ 
cerely came to love the program. 
The stock phrase often used here is 
“tolerance for ambiguity,” a 
phrase 
coined by 
Hess Haagen 
(Director of 
Counseling 
and 
Placement 
during the 
60s) to 
describe the 
most common personality trait of a 
successful CSS major. Primarily 
this means that suitable CSS stu¬ 
dents are those that can continue 
to work, think, and innovate even 
without the imposition a clearly 
defined external structure or even 
a dictated area of study. The 
structure of the usual CSS week, 
with the reading and paper assign¬ 
ments due before any class discus¬ 
sion of the subjects, often forces 
you to begin writing before you 
can fully digest the material. This 
often means that you must 
devise and argue opinions that 
you are unsure of, or even vehe¬ 
mently disagree with. 

Most people, however, know 
the CSS as “the College of 
Suicidal Sophomores,” referring 
to the crushing workload during 
sophomore year that climaxes in 
a week of comprehensive exams. 
Sophmore year was certainly all it 
was rumored to be: no sleep, no 
time, no respite, and an unrelent¬ 
ing avalanche of unnaturally thick 
books. It hurt (though it did teach 
me to tolerate foul-tasting coffee). 

Reveiving written critiques 
in lieu of grades motivated me to 
work more effectively (there’s 
nothing better than a good person¬ 
al appraisal from a professor you 
respect, and nothing more crush¬ 
ing than disappointment from that 
same professor); it also made cer¬ 
tain that I’d know exactly what I 
had to strive for next week instead 
of simply tossing away a graded 
paper in disinterested relief or dis¬ 
gust. 

Most suprising to me, 
however, was that the social aspect 


The CSS is a major you either hate 
or love. Many refer to it as the 
"College of Suicidal Sophmores"— 
referring to the crushing workload 
your sophmore year. 


As president, Butterfield personally 
went out and recruited professors— 
by his 10th year in office nearly 
three quarters of the active faculty 
were his “hires.” 
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of the college played almost as 
large a role in sophmore year as 
the aacademics. While CSS stu¬ 
dents no longer sleep and eat in 
“Harriman Hall” (now PAC) as 
they once did, I ended up 
spending almost as much 
time hanging out, reading, 
and writing in the com¬ 
mon room, library, and at 
the luncheons as I did 
working in my dorm. 

Having a central social 
space, more so than even having a 
central philosophy, really brought 
the major together for me—class¬ 
mates and professors coming and 
going together, spontaneous con¬ 
versations on everything from the 
week’s Marx reading to racial pol¬ 
itics to the latest luncheon speaker 
to the dilution of major league 
baseball talent—now that's inter¬ 
disciplinary. 

This family-like social 
space also gives real meaning to 
the college’s philosophy of a sort 
of intellectual equality between 
students and professors. We’re 
expected to write with authority, 
as if we were as much experts on 
the subject as our tutors. We’re 
also expected to defend our work 
in class, and thus are not-so-sub- 
dy forced to come up with some¬ 
thing worth defending. This 
emphasis is furthered by the 
series of optional Mondaylunches 
and speakers, usually given by 
professors or guests from outside 
the department, whom students 
and tutors are meant to interact 
with, challenge, and learn from. 
For me, this is like getting a 
chance to enroll in 13 extra lec¬ 
ture courses every semester. And a 
hot lunch. Ah . . . the perks . . . 

—Andrew Tipson ‘00 

College of Letters 

As COL comprehensive exam¬ 
inations loom in the not-so-distant 
future, I appear to be asking 
myself more and more often what 
I’ve gotten myself into. Quite 
honesdy, the end of my frosh year 
seemed as good a time as any to 
pick my major. I knew what I was 
getting into then, and I liked the 
thought of a challenge beyond the 
typical “major requirements” 


bullshit. I liked the freedom of 
“interdisciplinary” humanities, 
and COL came a-calling. 

I applied with basic knowl¬ 
edge of the fields and little experi¬ 


ence except in my language, a 
necessary requirement. First 
semester sophomore year lets you 
jump, sometimes head-first, into 
the world of the twentieth century. 
You skim the surface, the modern 
sensibilities of each culture, turn¬ 
ing in your papers in duplicate for 
double the feedback. Then, you 
bundle yourself up and ship your¬ 
self off to a foreign country, 
preferably in Europe, where you 
study for the next semester. 

Prior to COL’s existence, 
study abroad was not an option at 
Wesleyan. COL formed coalitions 


with other U.S. universities to per¬ 
mit students to immerse them¬ 
selves in the language and culture 
of foreign countries, then the 
Office of International Studies was 
formed, and other departments 
got involved as well. 

The purpose of taking the 
twentieth-century colloquium 
prior to your travels in Europe is 
that you run off with some idea of 
what you’re getting into. While 
you’re abroad, you realize that 
there is a whole lot more to 
European thought than the twen¬ 
tieth century, and you get interest¬ 
ed in ancient and medieval philos¬ 
ophy, history, and literature. 

Whether or not that holds 
true is another story, but one 
thing is for sure. You begin to per¬ 
ceive time differently, and I think 
this is essential for many 
Americans. My experience in 


Spain yielded dissatisfaction with 
the academics and extreme dissat¬ 
isfaction with many acquain¬ 
tances who fluttered from bar to 
bar, pretending to be more 
“grown-up” than they were, just 
because the alcohol was available 
and the brain cells were in short 
supply. However, I cannot 
express how imperative living in 
a foreign country can be, and in 
no way am I knocking the overall 
Spain experience. You learn to 
appreciate little things like func¬ 
tional telephones and express 
banking, and submerging yourself 
in the language is all you will ever 
need for fluency. 

How do I feel about COL? At 
first, the eurocentrism was 
unnerving. As a matter of fact, it 
still is. 1 am fully aware of what 
our professors call the lineage of 
Western thought. However, I 
can’t help but wonder because, 
upon reflection on my time in a 
foreign country, it was the differ¬ 
ences I encountered that made me 
so much more aware of myself 
and my culture, 
not the similar¬ 
ities, not the 
common histo¬ 
ry and/or phi¬ 
losophy. There 
is nothing pre¬ 
venting me 
from studying Eastern literature, 
philosophy, or history. But that is 
not necessarily what COL is 
about. 

Now I’m beginning my junior 
year with an in-depth study of 
classical literature moving on to 
medieval lit. Let’s just say I’m a 
little less than excited as Ovid, 
Virgil, and a bunch of other old 
guys sit on my shelf and threaten 
to teach me what I don’t already 
know. Actually, I find it amusing, 
considering I live with three clas¬ 
sics majors, that I just can’t seem 
to find the enthusiasm I’m going 
to need. But, if anyone can teach 
me to love it, I guarantee you 
COL can, so it can’t be all bad. 
And comps, well, they are far 
enough away . . . 

—Emma Brooks ‘00 



Prior to COL's existence, 
Study Abroad was not an 
option at Wesleyan. 


Having a central social space, 
more so than even having a central 
philosophy, really brought the 
major together for me. 


like A 3 Dollar Bill: Queer Life at 
Wesleyan 



A lot of you already know that you're gay. 

A lot of you will figure that out while you're at 
Wesleyan. (I did.) 

A lot of you know that you're at least some¬ 
what bisexual. 

And before it's all over, ALL OF YOU will be 
at least a little bicurious. 


OK, OK, I acknowledge that some of you out 
there might be completely 100% 
straight. But no matter what, all of 
you will have to deal with queer 
issues while you're here at Wesleyan 
(yes, we use the word "queer" here 
— check out the accompanying PC 
glossary). Homophobes beware: there 
is a fairly large population of openly 
gay, lesbian, and bisexual students 
here at Wesleyan and we will let you 
and everyone else know it if we don't, 
like what you have to say. 

Case in point: our response 
to a sudden rash of homophobic inci¬ 
dents a year and a half ago. A brief 
history lesson seems appropriate 
here. Under the leadership of Kevin 
O'Leary '97, Queer Alliance, 

Wesleyan's umbrella organization for 
gay students, mounted a campaign 
for increased visibility on campus, 
including a series of much talked 
about advertisements for QA meet¬ 
ings that put a queer spin on a few 
scenes from 'The Family Circus.' 

Apparently this was a little too much 
to handle for a few students, who ini¬ 
tiated their own series of homophobic 
writings on campus sidewalks, bath¬ 
room walls, and elevators. After one 
queer student and his/her friends 
were confronted outside a ChiPsi 
party and called "faggots," QA took 
action. A speakout against the incidents was held in 
front of the Campus Center. Over 200 people attended, 
including several faculty members and President 
Bennet. QA subsequently worked to reform the proto¬ 
col for reporting and responding to such incidents in 
the future. They also made sure that the Student 
Judicial Board took action against one student in par¬ 
ticular who had been involved with some of the most 
hateful grafitti. And to insure that these sort of inci- 


by Aongus Burke 


dents don't 
become common¬ 
place in the 
future, queer stu¬ 
dents began a dialogue with the Admissions Office in 
order to insure that prospective students are aware that 
homophobia will not be tolerated at Wes. 

How visible Queer Alliance will be this semes¬ 
ter is an open question. One thing frosh in particular 


can expect, is their BiLeCa workshop. All frosh — gay, 
straight, bi, label-defiers — should attend theirs. Many 
students report that it's an incredibly valuable experi¬ 
ence, especially since it's an opportunity to put a 
human face on what most have only experienced as a 
political issue. And you get to anonymously ask real 
live gay people any question you want. 

Another program that is especially of interest 
to newer students is Step One, a confidential discussion 
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group for students who are questioning their sexuality 
or just beginning to come out. As a Step One graduate, 
I can tell you that the group has the potential to be 
really helpful. It was one of my first opportunities to 
talk to other people about my sexuality in a supportive 
environment, and it made it easier for me to eventually 
come out to other people. Look around campus for 
posters for a Step One meeting time and place. 

In addition to educating other students about 
issues pertaining to sexuality, queer students at 
Wesleyan like to educate themselves. The Gay, 
Lesbian, and Sexuality Studies (GLASS) Committee 
has been working on getting the university to recruit a 
professor to teach queer studies classes. For the last 
two years the group has met with administrators, gath¬ 
ered testimonials from students who have taken classes 
with queer themes, and 
collected over 700 stu¬ 
dent signatures on peti¬ 
tions toward that end. 

GLASS has also worked 
to better inform students 
of courses with queer 
themes. This year the 
group expects to continue 
these efforts and work on 
getting Olin Library to 
stock more queer-themed 
periodicals. 

Olin isn't the only 
place on campus where 
you can find queer litera¬ 
ture. There's also the 
Queer Resource Center, 
located on the second 
floor of the WSA building 
at 190 High Street (con¬ 
veniently located across 
the hall from the Hermes office). The QRC has tons of 
cool gay magazines, posters, books, videos, safe sex 
info, condoms, etc. All gay students at Wes owe it to 
themselves to make a trip there. 

Not all queer activism at Wesleyan stops at the 
campus border. Recent efforts have been made towards 
reaching out to Middletown's gay youth. And even pol¬ 
icy-makers in Washington have felt the wrath of 
Wesleyan's queer community, thanks to an ongoing 
letter writing campaign protesting the Food and Drug 
Administration's blood donation policies, which essen¬ 
tially prohibit gay men from donating blood at Red 
Cross blood drives. Letter writing campaigns protest¬ 
ing the mistreatment ol queer people in other countries 
also periodically surface on campus. 

But queer student life at Wesleyan isn't just 
about activism. Queer social events and organizations 
abound on this campus, from the National Coming Out 
Day dance in October to BGLAD in April. BGLAD 
(Bisexual. Gay and Lesbian Awareness Days) is a 
week(s)-long festival, featuring gay bands, films, 


speakers, and a dance called Queer Prom. Parties are 
also routinely held at Open House, located at 156 
Church Street. Open House is a special interest house 
where upperclass students who have an interest in 
queer politics, activism, or culture can live. Open 
House has often been the meeting place for both LBQ 
and GBQ, social groups for gay, bisexual, and ques¬ 
tioning women and men. (Actually LBQ is frequently 
called Queer Women's Snacks and a name change for 
GBQ has been talked about, but I have decided that 
tradition will be awarded the boldface in this article). 
Another primarily social but sometimes activist group 
is GBLOCQ, an organization for gay, lesbian, bisexu¬ 
al, and questioning students of color. And, finally, 
every Monday night the cafe on the top floor of the 
Campus Center is mystically, if unofficially, trans¬ 


formed into Gay Cafe. 

These are just a few of the more institutional¬ 
ized components of queer student life at Wesleyan. 
Ultimately, however, queer student life at Wesleyan is 
what students make of it. As cliched as that may 
sound, some of the greatest aspects of queer life at 
Wesleyan over the past few years have resulted from 
the ad hoc efforts of students. The now very successful 
FDA letter-writing campaign was started only a few 
semesters ago by an outraged frosh. GLASS and GBQ 
had been dormant for a long time until two years ago, 
but have since been energized by a few committed 
students. Reaching out to Middletown youth had been 
discussed for many years, but only last semester did a 
few students' efforts make it a reality. If you've got 
your own ideas or are interested in any of the groups, 
activities, or places mentioned above, show up at a 
Queer Alliance meeting (they'll announce them soon). 
Besides, how else are you gonna know who on campus 
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jUIDE to being P.C. at 
jueer Wesleyan 


BY AONGUS BURKE 


Many people resent the way political correct¬ 
ness has crept into our language. Like it or not, being 
p.c. is especially important at a liberal university like 
Wesleyan. In defense of political correctness, it must 
be said that the particular words you choose to 
express yourself in just about any situation reveal a 
lot about where your sympathies lie, your degree of 
sophistication around certain issues, and so on. If 
you want to make a decent impression around queer 
and queer-friendly students at Wesleyan, I suggest 
you familiarize yourself with the following terms. 

dyke — often derogatory 
term applied to women accused of 
somehow violating their proper 
gender role. Lesbians often use 
this word to describe themselves. 

Whether others may use this word 
to refer to lesbians is a more con¬ 
troversial question —context is 
crucial here. It is always safer to 
use the word lesbian. 

fag(g°t) — generally 
derogatory term applied to men 
who are accused of some¬ 

how violating their proper gender 
role, often by expressing their 
same-sex desires. As with words 
like homo and fruit, some gays 
and lesbians occassionally use this 
word to refer to themselves in an 
effort to undermine the word’s 
ability to insult people. However, unlike with the 
word queer, it is generally not considered appropri¬ 
ate for straight people to use these words. 

gay — although sometimes used to describe 
both women and men who are attracted to members 
of the same sex, it is preferable to use this term to 
refer to men who are attracted to men only. Use les¬ 
bian when referring to women who are attracted to 
women, including when referring to both gay men 
and lesbians at the same time (i.e., it's better to say 
"gays and lesbians" than "gay people"). This 
respects the experience of lesbians in our society, 
which some argue is quite distinct from the experi¬ 
ence of gay men. But don't worry. No one will get 
really pissed off if you say "gay women." 



homosexual — refers to men and women who 
are attracted to members of the same sex. This term 
was first used by persons within the medical establish¬ 
ment who thought same sex attraction was an illness 
For this reason some gays and lesbians don't like the 
term. No one will assume that you're a homophobe if 
you use it, but it does tend to betray a lack of sensitiv¬ 
ity and awareness. 

bisexual — refers to men and women who are 
attracted to both sexes, though not necessarily equally 
or at the same time. They may be 
more attracted to one sex or the 
other, or their orientation may move 
back and forth between the sexes. 
This is a term that came out of the 
gay liberation movements in the late 
60's and 70's, so nobody'll get mad if 
you use it. 

lesbian — a woman who is 
primarily attracted to women. Many 
women identify as lesbian even 
though they experience varying 
degrees of sexual attraction to men. 
They may do this for political rea¬ 
sons, often as a way of expressing 
their independence from men. 

queer — an all-embracing 
term that refers to people whose 
desires and behaviors depart 
from traditional gender and sexual 
boundaries. Hence, people who, for 
example, are transgendered or practice even hetero 
sexual S/M may be called queer. Queer is an examph 
of a word that has been reclaimed by the people it has 
traditionally applied to and is being stripped of its 
derogatory power. While context is still sometimes 
important when using this word, at Wesleyan it is gen- 
rally considered acceptable for everyone to use. 

transgendered—person who feels a discrep¬ 
ancy between inner self and anatomy—includes: 

1) transexual—has gotten a sex change. 

2) transvestite—cross-dresser. 

Transgendered people may or may not be 

attracted to members of the same sex, but then what 
does that mean anyway? ’ 
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Economic Action 
Coalition 


That start with the letter 'e! 1 | K-Scjllid 


The Economic Action Coalition pro¬ 
motes the use of economic action—selective pur¬ 
chasing and socially responsible investment—to 
effect political and social change. 

Wesleyan has an endowment of roughly 
$490 million (as of 6/30/98). That money is 
invested in various companies, bonds and capi¬ 
talist venture funds. Currently the school has a 
policy that expressly forbids social implications 
to be considered when making investments, so 
some of our endowment is invested in companies 
like Lockheed-Martin and Raytheon, which are 
both weapons manufacturers. Whether we 
choose to acknowledge it or not, many of the 
multinational corporations we’ve invested in use 
exploitative labor practices or set up shop in 
countries with regimes that trample on human 
rights. 

Together with USLAC (the United 
Student-Labor Action Coaiition) EAC has 
pushed the administration to stop purchasing 
clothes and equipment from contractors that use 
sweatshops. We succeeded in passing a resolu¬ 
tion through the WSA to demand that the trea¬ 
surer and Trustees consider the social implica¬ 
tions of our investments. This year, we plan to 
continue our work with Treasurer Taylor and 
President Bennet to reintroduce social responsi¬ 
bility to the Wesleyan investment plan. 

Look for us at this Friday’s Activities 
Fair (in the Freeman Athletic Center) or call 
Molly Biklen (x4021) or Sarah Koster (x7651) 
for more info. —Molly Biklin 


Course selection is never fun. Course selection your 
first semester frosh year is a whole lot worse than not fun. 
Not only are you on the bottom of the list when it comes to 
getting into most classes, you also don’t know anything 
about the courses you’re getting yourself into or the profes¬ 
sors you’ll be spending the first eighth of your college career 
with. While we can’t do anything about the first problem, 
we do have a remedy for the second. 

Once upon a time, Wesleyan students maintained 
and printed The Squid’s Eye View, a collection of student- 
written reviews of professors and courses. A new Squid was 
available before course registration each semester; it provid¬ 
ed students with much-needed information on the courses 
they were picking. Unfortunately, in 1994 The Squid’s Eye 
View folded. 

Now it’s back and better than ever. Last year, Jesse 
Vincent ‘98 launched the e-Squid: The Squid’s Eye View on 
the net. To check it out, log onto HYPERLINK 
http://esquid.wesleyan.edu. Click ‘Feed The Squid’ to sub¬ 
mit a review. Click ‘Read the Squid’ to go over reviews of 
last year’s courses. Last year, 665 students submitted 
reviews of their fall classes. Most of these classes are being 
offered again this fall. We heartily encourage anyone still 
lost in Drop/Add land to read the Squid first. 

As for returning students—it is once again time to 
FEED the Squid! Let us know about your spring classes. As 
with last semester, all reviews are collected and printed 
anonymously, and each reviewer is entered to win a $50 din¬ 
ner at the Mikado Bar and Grill. Please read our policy state¬ 
ment before submitting; obscene reviews or improvable alle¬ 
gations against professors will not be printed. 

If you want to help Lead the Squid, come to our 
organizational meeting on September 13, time and place 
TBA. Call Heather Albano at extension 4503 for more infor¬ 
mation. —Heather Albano 

E-3 


E3 is to campus activism as grindcore is to music. Let us not forget that these two movements alone are 
responsible for making campus activism, and music just so tres bien. 

Without grindcore, Sesame Street's own blue-haired, cookie-eating, storytiine companion would never 
have found post-tv fame and fortune in a singing career (Was there a musical genre to help Rick Schroeder after he 
lost his cute and his silver spoons? I think not). Certainly it can't be coincidence that the end of Sesame Street 
coincided with the formation of Napalm Death. 

And without E3, Wesleyan would be void of street theater, dorm-storming, snappy campus recycling, 
vegan options in our bountiful dining facilities, and other eco-chummy things that make our campus just that 
much more meaningful and sassy. 

This fall marks the beginning of a new storm. We will be embarking on year two of the global warming 
campaign, complete with veto-grams to President Clinton, SOOD (Students Opposing On-campus Driving) Not 
Bombs, and many surprises. 

We will continue our efforts to change wasteful campus policies and practices, improve relations with 
Middletown through envrio hoots, and make a healthy, ant ruckus. 

To take part in this solar-powered mack truck of a movement, your only first effort is to come to PAC 
002, 10:00 p.m. on Tuesdays. From there, you decide what interests you. Then, we take on the campus. And the 
world too. —John Kamp 
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1968- 69 

— October — Black students bum yearbook, citing omis¬ 
sion of Blacks and white middle-class resentment. 

—February — 100 Black students, some armed, occupy 
Cornerstone’s to honor the anniversary of Malcolm X’s 
assassination and to protest the “classes as usual” decision 
by faculty. 

—April — The Afro-American Institute is founded by 
unanimous faculty vote in response to Fisk take over; 
Afro-American House is moved to John Wesley House and 
renamed Malcolm X House. 

— May — 160 students occupy the president’s office for 
27 hours to protest military recruiting on camus. 

1969- 7D 

Six new Black faculty are hired; total now nine. 

— October — The faculty and the Educational Policy 
Comiiktee (EPC) endorse Moratorium Day. Professors 
cancel classes and 1500 students march against Vietnam 
in Middletown. 

— December — Military recruitment interviews are can¬ 
celed in the face of a student strike threat. 

—January —A student member of the Trustee Investment 
Committee moves that Wesleyan withdraw from some or 
all companies with South African subsidiaries. 

— May— 800 students strike to protest Nixon’s policies, 
demanding the liberation of political prisoners, demand¬ 
ing that the US get out of South East Asia, and an end to 
complicity with the war machine. The faculty and 
President Rosenbaum endorse the strike. 

1970- 71 

Women are admitted to Wesleyan for the first time since 
before the turn of the century. 

— October — Colin Campbell becomes president . 

— January — Downey house is struck by a bomb and two 
Molotov cocktails. The Alumni Affairs center is destroyed 
by a firebomb. 

1971- 72 

—November— The new Campus Plan includes new ath¬ 
letic facilities near the hockey rink, the site of present day 
Freeman Athletic Center. 

1972- 73 

—November— The University Senate backs Ujamaa’s 


demands to recognize killing ol two black Southern 
University protesters by lowering the flag to half mast, 
contributing to the protester’s defense fund and sending 
contributions to the slain students’ families. President 
Campell refuses to make the contribution to the defense 
fund. 

1973- 74 

—October — Latina House founded; it is later renamed 
La Casa de Albizu Campos. 

—October — 1,165 sign an “Impeach Nixon” petition. 

—February — Wesleyan tenures its first black faculty 
member. 

1974- 75 

The Women’s Center opens in Butterfield. 

—March — The faculty cuts student seats in the 
University Senate, ending parity on faculty committees. 

—April— Campbell invites Nixon defense counsel Wright 
as commencement speaker; Wright bows out due to stu¬ 
dent pressure. 

—May — 150 blacks and latinos demonstrate against 
financial aid cutbacks. 

1975- 76 

Feminist House is founded. 

— September— President Campbell proposes a budget cut 
plan (the infamous “Red Book”) that urges cutbacks in 
academic programs. 

—October — Trustees approve “Red Book” proposals over 
student objections. 

1976- 77 

—December— The presidential task force reconunends 
academic requirements. 

_May— The EPC approves the task force’s recommen¬ 
dations but changes “requirements” to “expectations.” 

1977- 78 

Public Safety begins recording reports of sexual harass¬ 
ment and assault. Five assaults and two harassments are 
reported. 

— j\pril — Twenty members of the South African Action 
Group stage a 90 hour sit-in in President Campbell’s 
office to demand that the school construct a plan for 
divestment from companies doing business in South 
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—Spring— Students, unhappy with Atticus book store, 
begin a student-run book co-op. 

1978- 79 

—- April— History professor Henry Abelove is denied 
tenure; student protests force Campbell to reverse the 
decision and grant Abelove tenure. Abelove will later 
switch from the History to the English department. 

1979- 80 

—September — The administration publishes a “White 
book” report that recommends limits on need-blind 
admissions, faculty cuts and increased student enroll¬ 
ment. 

~ Ap rU— The Student Judiciary Board (SJB) recom¬ 
mends the suspension of two students found guilty of sex¬ 
ual assault. President Campbell rules that the Blue Book 
does not specifically rule out sexual assault and reduces 
their punishment to probation, “sensitivity training,” and 
writing an essay on sexism. 

7^' E ' ghty wo,nen march through Middletown in 
the first Take Back the Night” march. Students organize 
a roving escort” service for heavily-trafficked campus 


—February A student liits Dean Edgar Beckham in face 
with a pie and is arrested for assault. 

— April— 1,284 students sign petitions demanding a 
return to need-blind admissions, voting rights for student 
trustees, an official letter from President Campbell and 
the trustees voicing opposition to federal cuts in spending 
on lugher education. Campbell rejects all demands. 

—May— Twenty-two students hold a 150-hour sit-in at 
North College to demand the reinstatement of need-blind 
admissions. 1,600 sign petitions of support. 

1982- 83 

—August— Wesleyan student Russell Ford is jailed for 
refusing to register with the Civil Service. 

1983- 84 

The Davenport Campus Center opens. Baghwan and fol¬ 
lowers arrive to bless the building. 

-March -20 students hold a sit-in at the Career 
Plarmmg Center to protest CIA recruitment. 

1984- 85 

—March— The Student Budgetary Committee (SBC) 


—May— The Wesleyan Student Assembly and faculty 
reject the “White Book” proposals; the WSA demands the 
retention ol need-blind admissions. 

—May— Women’s Studies program is approved. 

1980-81 

—October —A number of people leaving a DKE party 
including pledges and members, walk to the Travers 
Square housing project where they make obscene gestures 
and shout racial slurs like “nigger” at residents, precipi¬ 
tating later campus movements against fraternities. 

-October— The WSA stages a “Grand Opening” of the 
proposed student center; 200 students rally outside the 
vacant Scott Labs building to encourage trustees to cun- 
vert it to a student center. 

—November— After a racist letter is sent to Malcolm X 
House, die campus holds a one-day moratorium on class¬ 
es; over 600 students rally in front of North College. 

—Spring Over 200 students participate in a two-day 
effort to stop work at North College for discussion of 
need-blind admissions and other issues. 

1981-82 

—October—m) rally to protest racist posters found on 
campus. 

—February— Trustees adopt the Budget Advisory 
Committee proposal to limit the operating budget of 
financial aid to 10% of the operating budget . 



agrees to fund an Ujamaa-sponsored speech by Minister 
Louis Farrakhan amidst campus uproar. 

— April — Sexual orientation is added to Wesleyan’s non¬ 
discrimination policy. 

— April —Farrakhan speaks to 400 students in the hockey 
rink; 500 hold a protest outside. 

— May —To commemorate the 15th anniversary of the 
Kent State and Jackson State killings, students hold a 
four-day “Free University” encampment on the lawn of 
North College with workshops, teach-ins, and discussions. 

— Spring — A Psi-U party poster with a picture of a 
sperm that says “COME and celebrate 15 years of women 
at Wesleyan” draws heavy fire from non-fraternity mem¬ 
bers, especially women. 


I98S-8B 

— October — Chi Psi gives pledges invitations to a show¬ 
ing of pornographic movies that read “Come with a hard- 
on” and make various sexist statements. On the eve of the 
showing, 400 students hold a silent vigil protesting insti¬ 
tutionalized sexism. 

— October —Police arrest 30 students for blockading 
North College and South College to demand divestment 
from South Africa. 

— December — A new minority student publication, The 
Ankh, begins publication with the goal of fostering com¬ 
munication between the diverse communities on campus. 

— April — Students blockade a trustee meeting at Russell 
House to protest Wesleyan’s investments in South Africa. 
The meeting moves to Downey House, where students 
stage a “die-in,” playing dead on the front steps. 
President Campbell leaves out the back door rather than 
face demonstrators. 

— Spring — Student hostility toward fraternities builds 
after a woman alone in her dorm room is frightened by a 
rowdy mob of men stomping, shouting, and banging on 
windows and doors througout her dormitory. When she 
calls Public Safety for help the dispatcher tells her: 
“That’s only a fraternity round-up, just stay in your 
room.” 


I98G-87 

— October —Two members of Women Against Rape begin 
approaching campus tours and discussing sexual assault 
with prospective students. President Campbell assures the 
community that “irresponsible speech is free speech.” 

— October — The first of the semi-annual speakouts on 
sexual assault happens on the steps of North College and 
goes on for three hours as students relate personal experi¬ 
ences. 

— December —A CIA recruitment session in Butterfield C 
is ended when dozens of protesters disrupt it, asserting 
that the CIA’s hiring policy violates the school’s policy on 
sexual discrimination. 


—January — Eight students from the anti-CIA protest and 
six “tour interrupters” are brought before the SJB on 
charges of harassment, “depriving others of the right to • 
speak and be heard,” and “disrupting the educational or 
institutional process in a way that interferes with the safe¬ 
ty or freedom of others.” Three of the four protesters are 
given one year’s probation, and four of the anti-CIA 
demonstrators are sentenced to 150 hours of community 
service (later cut in half by Campell due to student out¬ 
cry). 

—March — The long-awaited Residential Life Task Force 
Report recoimnends co-educating Wesleyan fraternities by 
“persuasion” within three years. 

—April — During BGLAD (Bisexual, Gay and Lesbian 
Days), BGLAD pink triangle banners are torn down 
around campus. One is found burning on Andrus Field. 
Hundreds of pink triangles appear around campus in 
response. 

1987-88 

Wes*SAFE, a student sexual-assault counseling service, is 
foimded. 

—October — Around 70 Wesleyan students and Alumni 
join 500,000 people in a march on Washington for lesbian 
and gay rights. 

— October — President Colin Campbell announces that he 
will leave Wesleyan to return to corporate America. 

—November — As part of a hazing ritual DKE brothers 
dressed in black hooded robes verbally harass several 
Wesleyan students on Wyllys Ave while Public Safety offi¬ 
cers watch. The SJB places DKE on probation. BAMBI 
(Banish Abusive Male Bonding Institutions) is founded. 

—March —Democratic presidential candidate Rev. Jesse 
Jackson speaks to an enthusiastic crowd in front of the St. 
Vincent de Paul soup kitchen on Main St. The next week 
Jackson wins 39 percent of the Middletown vote in the 
Democratic primary. 

—April — Sociology professor Charles Lemert resigns as 
Dean of Social Sciences following charges that he made 
racist remarks to a prospective faculty member. Campbell 
promises a “blue-ribbon commission” to study institution¬ 
alized racism at Wesleyan. 

—April IS — Two days after the board of trustees again 
fails to pull Wesleyan’s money out of South Africa, 150 
students take over the breezeway outside the President’s 
office to demand divestment. 1400 students and two 
thirds of the faculty sign petitions in support of the 
demonstrators, and hundreds of letters pour in from 
around the country and South Africa. The sit-in ends on 
May 2 with a blockade of South College, 113 people are 
arrested. Four weeks later, trustees vote to divest from all 
all companies save those providing “extraordinary assis¬ 
tance” to Black South Africans. 
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1988-89 

—July— The Board of Trustees unanimously selects 
William Chace, Professor of English at Stanford 
University, as the 14th president of Wesleyan. 

Over the summer 17 university-owned houses are 
destroyed in construction of the Freeman Athletic 
Complex, estimated to cost $18 million. 

—September— Psi U brothers throw beer on a 
Middletown police car and 11 are arrested. 

—October— Supported by President-elect Chace, trustees 
remove students’ vote on faculty tenure decisions. Student 
trustee Jordan Rau resigns, leaving only one student on 
the Education Committee. 

—November— Three females take Psi-U to the SJB after 
being cursed at and mooned while standing outside the 
fraternity house. The SJB 
determines that their actions 
were expressions of “displea¬ 
sure,” and therefore not 
‘ harassment. 

—December— Enthusiasm for 
the new athletic complex is 
dampened when the communi¬ 
ty learns the gym may have 
encroached on protected wet¬ 
lands. 

—Feburary — Ujamaa leads a 
commemorative march and a 
candlelight vigil marking the 
20th anniversary of the black 
student takeover of Fisk Hall. 

A list of requests, is submitted 
to the administration. They 
include: an evaluation of 
minority financial aid policies, 
mandatory racism workshops, 
and the hiring of more minority 
professors. 

—Spring Two popular professors leave Wesleyan: 

obert 0 Meally, one of the nation’s most recognized 
scholars in African American Studies and Hazel Carby, a 
leading scholar in feminist theory and race relations. 

—March— Assistant Professor of Government Jerry 
Watts is derued tenure in a controversial 5-2 vote by the 
Advisory committee. Watts had received unanimous rec¬ 
ommendations from both the Government department 
and CAAS. Many suspect that the unusual tenure decision 
is linked to Watts’ outspoken criticisms of racism at 
Wesleyan. 

—March— A Women’s Studies major is approved, minus 
a joint appointment with Anthropology that would have 
given the program its cross-cultural component. 

April ARA is selected as the new food vendor on 
campus. 
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—April The U.S. Justice Department announces the 
investigation of several private universities, including 
Wesleyan, concerning price-fixing and possible anti-trust 
law violations. 

—April— Controversy erupts at Take Back the Night 
March when some men refuse to stay in tfie co-ed section 
at the back of the crowd. 

—May A coalition of student groups, including the 
Women’s Center, SAAG, WA/AASU (now A/PAA) 
Divest Now!, TMC (now SCC), SOAR, GLBA (now QA) 
and WesPAN Wesleyan Progressive Alumni Network 
organize an open forum with President Chace to discuss 
the lack of student roles in campus decision-making. 

—May— Thirteen-year SiSP professor Howard Brown is 
derued contract renewal; students claim denial was moti¬ 
vated by personal politics and the administration's bias 


against courses dealing with practical applications of the¬ 
ory. 

7 June ~ ^ ack studentii organize a protest outside Beta 
after a black student is verbally harassed there. 

1989-90 

September- In the midst of departmental cutbacks 
and a hiring freeze, President Chace’s $350,000+ inau¬ 
guration sparks resentment among students and faculty 
Six African-American students hold silent protest during 
the inaugural address after handing Chace a list of 
demands. 

—October— An arrest at the annual MoCon smoke-out, 
which traditionally occurs the night before Duke Day. 
triggers attacks on Wesleyan’s drug policy in a Hartford 
Courant article—Wesleyan becomes known nation-wide 
as a “drug school.” 




— November — Wesleyan and Hermes alum Paul 
Gionfriddo ‘75 is elected mayor of Middletown, beating 
out three-term Mayor Sebastian Garafolo by a margin 
slightly smaller than Wesleyan’s total enrollment. 
Gionfriddo’s victory is credited to “the Wesleyan factor.” 

— November — The Res Life Task Force’s three-year plan 
to “persuade” fraternities to co-educate runs out with no 
progress made. Free High Street, a student group pushing 
for co-education, organizes protests on Homecoming 
weekend. 

— December — Graduate student Jay Pillay resigns from 
the Educational Policy comittee in protest of alleged 
racist and sexist comments made by professor of history 
Richard Buel, chair of the EPC. 

— February —85 African-American students occupy the 
Admissions office after President Chace refuses to allow 
them to present letter of concern and demands to the 
trustees. 

— March — After Dean Beckham is quoted in the Argus 
as saying “undergraduates are not much fun,” three frosh 
wearing Groucho Marx noses enter his office and squirt 
Beckham with waterguns. The students are arrested for 
assault but charges are later dropped. 

— Spring — Professors Jerry Watts (Government) and Bill 
Lowe (Afro-American Music) announce their departures, 
becoming the sixth and seventh minority professors to 
leave Wesleyan in the past year. 

— April 7—President Chace’s office is firebombed; a letter 
from STRIKE (Students Rebuilding Institutions for 
Knowlege and Education) claiming responsibility is 
found on Professor Buel’s door. President Chace offers a 
reward of $10,000 for information leading to the arrest of 
the bombers. 

— April 25 — A letter from DAGGER (Direct Action 
Group Generating Educational Reforms) found on dQPt 
of the Argus building announces shots had been fired at 
North College from Foss Hill; four spent shells are found 
near the observatory. 

— April 29 —A Firebombing is attempted at the crew 
boathouse. 

— May 4 —Residents of Malcolm X House find racist 
graffiti in their basement. Students demand that a 
$10,000 reward be offered for this crime as well. 

— May 5 —Over 500 march through campus and partici¬ 
pate in a speak-out on racism. 

— May 9 —1,500 attend a “Unity Day” of lectures, work¬ 
shops, speeches, and a noon rally in an effort to improve 
racial relations on campus. 

— May 9 to 18 — Students hold a nine-day hunger strike 
until the administration commits to a broad range of poli¬ 
cy changes. 

—July 6 —Student Activist Nick Haddad is found mur¬ 
dered in Hartford. At first it is believed to be linked to a 
drug deal—later it is revealed Haddad had promised to 


kill the family of his murderers. 

I99D-9I 

—September — Biology professor Bill Firshein makes 
anti-gay comments in his classroom while urging a stu¬ 
dent to avoid showing support for National Coming Out 
Day. Controversy ensues over prior Firshein quotes— 
notably that homosexuality is “biologically and physical¬ 
ly a sickness” and “unnatural and an obscenity.” 

—October 19 —Twenty women swim topless in the 
Freeman Athletic Center to promote an examination of 
harmful stereotypes; the synidcated tabloid TV news 
show A Current Affair investigates, and televises a 
“re-enactment.” 

—November 13 —Citing a clerical error, the Wesleyan 
Board of Trustees admits to reinvesting in two compa¬ 
nies—Chevron Corportion and Readers Digest Inc.—with 
direct equity ties to South Africa. 

—January 26 —Wesleyan students organized by the 
Middletown Coalition for Peace in the Gulf are among 
the estimated 150,000 demonstrators who march on 
Washington in protest of the Gulf War. 

— February 22 —Twelve Wesleyan students are arrested 
in New Haven for blocking an army recruitment center. 
The action is described as a protest against the Gulf War 
and a “system which leaves few opportunities for the 
working class except to sign a military contract to kill 
and die.” 

— April 16 —In response to sexual assaults on campus the 
WESCORT program is founded. Dedicated to providing 
safe transport for Wesleyan students WESCORT pro¬ 
vides over 400 walks in its first three weeks. 

1991-92 

— September 12 —Two women kissing in the front room 
of Psi-U during a party are harassed by men groping 
them, shining bright lights on them, and drenc ing them 
with beer. No effort is made by Psi-U brothers to stop or 
correct these actions. The next week gay, lesbian and 
bisexual students arrive at a Psi-U party wearing rain¬ 
coats that say: ‘We’re here, we’re queer, we’re not afraid 
of beer.” 

— November —Hundreds of obscene posters by the group 
Queers United In Crushing Homophobia Everywhere 
(QUICHE) are taken down by Public Safety the same 
night they’re posted. 

— November 20 — President Chace’s report, “Initiative 
for the ‘90s,” announces proposals to do away with the 
university’s need-blind admissions policy. Almost simul¬ 
taneously, the administration announces plans to con¬ 
struct a new $260,000 boat house. 

— November 23 —Close to 500 students rally at Downey 
House to keep need-blind financial aid policies. The 
protest is so loud that trustees are unable to continue 
meeting and leave Downey House to talk with protesters. 
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President Chace, confronted by sign-carrying members of 
Students for a Financially Accessible Education (SFAE) 
when he arrives at Downey House at 6 a.m., becomes 
extremeley agitated and shouts things like, “This univer¬ 
sity will not change anything as a result of political pres¬ 
sure.” 

—Fall— Student-taught women’s self-defense classes 
begin at Wesleyan with no financial support from the 
school. 

February 28 — When Wesleyan’s trustees arrive to dis¬ 
cuss President Chace’s proposals, over 600 students occu¬ 
py North College to protest Chace’s refusal to consider 
student demands to save need-blind admissions. The 
sit-in lasts close to 36 hours. Over 1,500 students sign a 
petition calling for the adoption of a formal need-blind 
policy. Numerous professors cancel their classes in sup¬ 
port of the protest. 

1992- 33 

—Fall— After “concerned” parents call in, the Dean of 
the College quiedy revokes the mandantory status of peer 
education workshops, most notably the BiLeGa work¬ 
shop, which works to combat homophobia. 

The Residential Life Group issues a report, alternately 
known as the RLG and the McKenna Report, which pro¬ 
poses^ reorganizing residential life at Wesleyan into four- 
year clusters. Students send die administration a box of 
Clusters cereal filled with shreds of the RLG report. 

—April — Hundreds of Wesleyan students carry a banner 
in the March on Washington for Gay, Lesbian and Bi 
Equal Rights and Liberation. 

1993- 94 

The Board of Trustees, after less than a week of campus 
debate, votes unanimously to reinvest in South Africa fol¬ 
lowing the end of Apartheid. 

—February— As a result of student and faculty pressure, 
the administration announces dial full health benefits will 
extend to the domestic partners of its gay, lesbian and 
bisexual employees. 

—April— Students Totally Against Meal Plan 
Extravagance and Dining Excess (STAMPEDE) organize 
a buy-out of WESshop. $4,080 worth of food is stacked 
up in front of Downey House to protest the mandatory 
four-year meal plan. 

—April To protest the lack of substantive student 
involvement in decision making, the WSA boycotts all 
faculty committee meetings as well as the trustee meeting. 
Trustees are invited to attend an alternate meeting at 
Eclectic, a speak-out at the campus center, and the 
STAMPEDE buy-out of WEShop. 

May President Bill Chace resigns to become presi¬ 
dent of Emory University in Atlanta. Vice President for 
Academic Affairs Joanne Creighton becomes interim pres¬ 
ident. 


1994-95 

October 5 — After anonymous flyers distributed 
around campus call for a “riot” against the ARA monop¬ 
oly, some 200 students rally in front of the campus center 
and then occupy North College at 5PM. Twenty minutes 
later, after realizing that they have no specific demands, 
that the President’s office (the ostensible target of the 
takeover) is actually in South College, and that most 
administrators go home by 5PM, the mob breaks for din¬ 
ner and re-convenes in Science Center 150 to discuss 
alternatives to ARA. The campus dining committee is 
formed as a result. 

—October— Movimiento Estudiantil Chicano/a Aztian 
calls a campus boycott on grapes in solidarity with 
migrant farm workers in California. WESshop’s grape 
sales fall over 60%. 

October Two Egyptian students are beaten and 
called “sand-niggers” outside of DKE. 34 members of the 
Black and Latino Brotherhood march from a weekly 
meeting to DKE, 30 wait outside while four discuss the 
incident with members of DKE inside, making this the 
first ever meeting between the two groups. 

—November 7— The Superior Court of Middlesex 
County subpoenas the notes of Hermes reporter Amos 
Elberg in a suit against Frank LoSacco, chairman of the 
Middletown Police Site Building committee. Elberg refus¬ 
es to hand over liis notes, but agrees to testify in court. 

—December 7— 200 students, faculty, and Middletown 
residents march against California’s proposition 187. 

—December— In response to student job cuts at the 
University Dining Club, workers form the Wesleyan 
Student Workers' Association. 

—February— Students collect over 1,000 signatures on a 
petition to permanently retain Prof. Howard Bernstein, a 
visiting professor at Wesleyan for 16 years, and an out¬ 
spoken critic of the administration. 

—March 2 — 90 Wesleyan students travel to New York 
city to join in a protest of die Contract With America. 200 
students participate in a speak-out against the Contract. 

1995-96 

October 31 — Middletown Police accost four African- 
American students on the edge of campus and ask them 
to produce I.D. The students refuse, police officers illegal¬ 
ly handcuff them and detain them at the police station. 

—November 5— Over 500 students flood a forum on the 
detainments organized by the Student of Color Counsel 
(SCC) and Res Life. Science Center 150 is filled beyond 
capacity, more watch via closed-circuit television from SC 
58. 

November 5 200 students attend lunchtime speeches 

celebrating national Black Solidarity Day. 

—November 10— Hundreds walk out of classes and 
gather on Foss Hill in protest of national cuts in student 


loan aid. Students raise $2,400 for the university’s new 
financial aid fund. 

—November — Wesleyan Students found the Statewide 
Connecticut Student Coalition for Housing Justice to bat- 
tie congressional cuts in public housing and urban devel¬ 
opment. 

—February 7 — More than 100 Wesleyan students travel 
to Yale to protest the execution of Mumia Abu-Jamal; 
Wesleyan protestors outnumber Yale protestors. 

—April 13 — Over 500 rally in support of Mumia Abu- 
Jamal in front of Olin Library. 


—October 12 — 47 Wesleyan students bus to 
Washington, DC, and join 500,000in the first ever Latino 
and Immigrants’ Rights March. 

—December —6 Wesleyan students are arrested during 
an act of civil disobedience at a labor protest at Yale. 

—March 6 — In response to Homophobic Graffitti and 
harrassment of gay students outside a Chi-Psi party, 
Queer Alliance (QA) organizes a community-wide speak- 
out. Over 200 attend; speakers include President Bennet, 
who QA had been pushing for weeks to take an official 
stand against homophobia. 



1996-97 


— September — An anonymous source leaks the Argus a 
poster from a Middletown Police Bulletin Board that con¬ 
sists of a photocopied Hartford Courant article on 
Wesleyan’s “Free Mumia” rally and the following memo: 
“This is the type of FREE¬ 
DOM OF EXPRESSION 
that is supported on the 
campus of WESLEYAN 
UNIVERSITY. All acco¬ 
modations (stage, security, 
equipment, etc.) provided 
for tiie “RALLY” to sup¬ 
port a CONVICTED 
KILLER OF A POLICE 
OFFICER. REMEMBER 
THIS THE NEXT TIME 
YOU DEAL WITH per¬ 
sons associated with the so 
called Univ.” The memo is signed by William J. Clayton, 
Secretary of the Middletown Police Union. 


—September 24 —Over 500 students and Middletown 
residents march from Wesleyan to the Police Department 
and issue their demands: a written apology, the termina¬ 
tion of Officer Clayton, and, among other tilings, a major 
revamping of the police department to put more minority 
officers in minority neighborhoods. 


— March 28 — A Chi Psi Alum shouts “Get off the lawn, 
fucking immigrant,” to two passing students. 45 minutes 
later President Bennet arrives at the house and demands 
to know what happened. 


1997-98 

—November 23 — The 
WSA unanimously passes 
an Economic Action 
Coalition (EAC) resolu¬ 
tion demanding that an 
administrative committee 
be formed to investigate 
the social implications of 
the university’s invest¬ 
ments. They present 
Bennet with a 350-signa- 
ture petition. 


— November —Ten rounds 
from a machine gun are 
fired into the air outside a party in Fayerweather gymna¬ 
sium. Peter Patton, Interim Dean of the College, issues a 
temporary moratorium on open parties until the school’s 
party policy can be re-evaluated. 


— January — "The Independent Ivy” is announced to be 
the front-runner in the administration's search for an offi¬ 
cial Wesleyan slogan, drawing heated criticism from stu¬ 
dents for the rest of the semester. 


—September 24 — An Asian-American student alleges 
DKE brothers called him “immigrant faggot” as he 
walked by their house. One week later, the Asian/Pacific 
American Alliance organizes a speakout against racism 
and homophobia that concludes in a 150-person moment 
of silence in front of DKE. 

—October 4 — A record 534 students march in 
Wesleyan’s annual Take Back The Night. 

—October 6 — Wesleyan Peace Action buses 40 students 
to a protest outside the presidential debates in Hartford. 

—October 8 — Dining a Red cross Blood Drive, students 
collect 140 letters to the FDA protesting the ban on blood 
donations from gay men. 

— October — 30 students participate in an international 
3-day fast to free Burma. 


—January 23 — The WSA unanimously passes USLAC’s 
Code of Ethical Conduct for University Purchases, 
demanding that Wesleyan’s vendors be held accountable 
for the treatment of their workers. 

— March — After proposing to separate dorms by class 
year (making Foss Hill all-frosh housing) and effectively 
implementing the proposal in the housing lottery num¬ 
bers it published, Res Life faces harsh criticism from stu¬ 
dents and a 1,000 signature petition started by residents 
of WestCo demanding the re-integration of dorms and 
further student involvement in future decisions. Res Life 
agrees to revert to the previous year’s housing numbers. 

— May — Students chalk campus and circulate petitions 
for the University to retain Professor Howard Bernstein 
when his Visiting Professor contract expires at the end of 
the year. His contract is extended for one year. 
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Middletown: It may not look like much, but it’s home 
for the next four years. At one time, Middletown was a 
thriving commercial city—it used to be the richest in 
Connecticut. As the major port on the Connecticut river, 
halfway between Old Saybrook and Hartford (hence the 
name), much of Middletown’s employment base was in 
shipping and small manufacturing. 

These days shipping and manufacturing don’t count 
for much anymore, not in the US, not in the north-east, 
and especially not in Middletown. Wesleyan funnels a lot 
less money into the town than you might think— students 
pay ARA close to $6 million a year for corporate food. 
Until the forced dining buy-in went into full effect in 
1994, students used to spend their food money in town. 

In spite of all 
this, there’s still a lot 
to discover in 
Middletown, and in 
some places it’s still 
student money that 
keeps things happen¬ 
ing. Here’s a list of 
places where you can 
get away from cam¬ 
pus life and give a lit¬ 
tle back to the com¬ 
munity. 

Thai Gardens, on 
the corner of Main 
and College Streets, 
serves often good but somewhat inconsistent food. I 
usually order the pad thai, which tastes wildly differ¬ 
ent from visit to visit—sometimes it’s wonderful and 
other times I can only conclude that I imagined that it 
was ever wonderful. The angel chicken and the red 
curry are also very nice. The service can be slow, but 
this isn’t the usual state of things. A caveat: Although I 
have never had this particular problem, I do know 
someone who claims to have gotten sick twice after 
eating at Thai Gardens. 

Taj of India, on Main Street between College and 
Williams, is very, very slow at dinnertime, and incredi¬ 
bly slow at dinnertime on weekends. The food is, how¬ 


ever, good. Their spinach dishes (anything with “saag” 
in its name) may be the best I’ve had at any indian 
restaurant. I recommend eating there at lunchtime— 
the service is faster and the lunch portions are quite 
cheap. 

Tuscany Grill, on College Street, serves somewhat 
snazzier italian food than you’ll get at any of the vari¬ 
ous pizza-and-pasta places I’ve been to. The caesar 
salad there is excellent and the thin-crust pizzas are 
good (in an entirely different way than Giuseppe’s [see 
below]), but beware of pasta dishes that have chicken 
in them—they don’t always trim the fat off of the 
chicken. In general, though, the food tastes good. 

Atticus Cafe is a 
little bit over¬ 
priced, but other¬ 
wise a good place 
for a light meal. 
The black bean 
soup (which is, 
unfortunately, not 
vegetarian) is defi¬ 
nitely the first 
thing to try there, 
but they also have 
some fairly inter¬ 
esting sandwiches 
(roasted red pep¬ 
pers are a major 
sandwich ingredi¬ 
ent at Atticus). 
The sweet baked 
goods are very yummy: sticky buns, scones, bread 
pudding, and especially anything with almond in it. 
The breads are less distinguished, despite the photo 
essay about how good they are. 

The Middlesex Fruitery, on Main Street between 
College and Williams, is a bit intimidating—definitely 
never, ever even act like you might touch the fruit. 
The thing is, they’ll be totally honest with you about 
what fruit is really in season and they’ll choose the 
best fruit for you, so it’s a nice place to get fruit. 

Neon Deli, on the corner of Vine and Cross Streets, is 
your basic little tiny grocery store. It’s a little smaller 



than Weshop, but has some things Weshop doesn’t. 
One of the key ways the Neon might be useful to you is 
that it’s open a few hours later than Weshop on 
Friday, Saturday, and Sunday nights, in case you sud¬ 
denly get hungry. 


Starbucks. Serves a large variety of caffeine fixes, 
herbal teas, and assorted decadent pastries. A local 
hangout for rambunctious youth as well as the older 
generations, with entertainment provided on Tuesday 
(folk music), Wednesday (open floor poetry), and 





vices on a sliding scale fee to those with or without 
insurance. Situated in the north end on 635 Main 
Street. Make sure to check out the herb garden across 
the street. The garden is maintained by the conununi- 


There are 
lots of pizza 
places in 
Middletown, 
but if you 
can go to 
Giuseppe’s, 
you should 
never go 
anywhere 
else. Most 
pizza places 
do one thing 
well and one 
thing badly, 
with the rest 
somewhere 

in the middle. At Giuseppe’s, everything is done well. 
The crust is thick, 

the slices are huge, |- 

and the sauce tastes 
good (as opposed to 
places where the 
“sauce” tastes like 
they just heated up a | 
can of stewed toma¬ 
toes). If, however, Giuseppe’s is closed, Sorrelle’s will 
deliver. Their pizza has a 
thin crust and their sauce is 
inconsistent. Another non¬ 
chain pizza place that will 
deliver is Jerry’s. Their reg¬ 
ular pizza is definitely not 
recommended, but the Sicil¬ 
ian is edible, enormous, 
cheap, and gets better as it 
gets cold. 


Thursday (jazz or folk) nights. 


that provides medical, dental. 


Hours of operation are 
from 7am to lam 
_ on weekdays and 
8am-lam on week¬ 
ends. 

Community Health 
I Center—a not-for- 
profit organization 
and mental health ser- 


You may well be familiar 
with Baskin-Robbins from 
places other than 
Middletown, where it’s on 
Main Street near Taj. What 
can I say? The ice cream is 
mediocre, the flavors have 
stupid names, and the decor 
is what my friends refer to 
as “fun” when they’re being 
self-consciously quirky. 

—LC 
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Klekelo—a small, intimate coffee house located at 
181 Court Street and in no way affiliated with 
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ty (call Stephen Crimen-Endes at 347-6971 to get 
involved) and obviously there for a limited time only. 
Planned Parenthood provides pregnancy testing, 
gynaecological exams, and HIV/AIDS testing as well as 
other associated services. Located right next to Atticus 
on 45 Broad Street. Hours are as follows: Monday 
9:30-7:30 closed between 2-3, Tuesday 10-3:30, 
Wednesday 


Street 

Mikado Sushi Bar and Grill—I’m a vegetarian, but I 
can assure you if I wasn’t, I'd be down here munching 
on a couple of pieces of tako (octopus), rubbery litde 
sucker feet and all. Open 5-9 on weeknights, 5-10 on 
Fridays and Saturdays, and 4-9:30 on Sundays. 



It's Only Natural 

(ION) — 
Middletown’s only 
natural foods gro¬ 
cery store and 
restaurant, pretty 
much complete with 
all necessary com¬ 
ponents for the 
vegan and vegetari¬ 
an diets. A litde on 
the pricey side. 686 
Main Street. 


Knight People—an 

eclectic store where 
one can purchase 
items such as can¬ 
dles and incense 
(which go particularly well with dorms and fire mar¬ 
shals), books on spiritualities, jewelry, and gifts some¬ 
what exotic in nature. They also hold a psychic fair on 
the first Sunday of every month as well as a variety of 
classes and meditation sessions. Their hours are 
Tuesday-Friday 11-5:30, Saturday 10-5, Sunday 12- 
3, closed on Mondays. Located on Williams Street, 
across from Lo-Rise. 


12 - 7 , 
Thursday 
closed, Friday 
7:30-3:30. 
347-5255 


English Tea 
Garden — a 
quaint setting 
where one can 
get country 
home cooking. 

Only open for 
lunch on 
W ednesday, 

Thursday, and 
Friday, from 
11:30 to 2. 

Originally 

started as a volunteer operation by Holy Trinity 
Church. Their menu includes a soup, a salad, two 
types of quiches, an entree, four to five different types 
of desserts, and two types of tea on an a la carte basis. 
Very reasonable prices. Take out also available by 
calling 346-4086 the morning of desired pick up day. 
Located on 148 Broad Street. 


Hartford Courant—although it is located at 373 East 
Main Street, more important than the place itself is the 
paper, in particular Thursday’s edition, which has a 
calendar of events (mainly concerts) in the Connecticut 
and lower 

Massachusetts area. 

Ethnic foods grocery 
stores: 

Ortiz Spanish- 

Ainerican Grocery at 
656 Main Street. The 
sign in the window 
reads “We forgive, 
but we don't forget.” 


thank God 
for an 
alternative 
to Atticus 


Go figure. 

Asian Foodmart and Gifts: 644 Main Street. 

Public Market (Italian deli style) at 480 Main Street. 


Everything A Dollar store—It’s crazy. It’s wacky. 
You have absolutely no use for it, but it’s only a dollar. 
Full of stationary and school supplies, common house¬ 
hold items like place mats, tupperware, and toilet 
brushes, and different kinds of candy. 437 Main 


North End Arts Rising, Inc./The Buttonwood 
Tree—a non-profit organization that receives much 
less recognition than it deserves. Located at 605 Main 
Street. The old Buttonwood Tree burned down on 
May 20, 1995, and the new one opened up this past 
January. It serves as a community gathering place in 
celebration of the arts, and they have almost nightly 
events such as poetry readings, guitarists, jazz singers, 
and games. They also have a small art gallery/used 
books and music store with a good selection and 
incredibly decent prices (thank God for an alternative 
to Atticus). If you go to one thing on this list, go to 
this place. 

St. Vincent De Paul Place—a soup kitchen, clothing 
bank, and food pantry that serves the needy of 
Middletown. They are also the social service unit of 
Liberty Commons which is a supportive housing unit. 
They rely heavily on donations. St. Vincent's serves 
breakfast, a hot lunch, and sandwiches in the after¬ 
noons. 615 Main Street 

Friendly neighborhood drug dealers—corner of Green 
Street and Main where I have been asked whether or 





not I wished to purchase, where I have watched from 
the windows above as drug deals took place, and 
where young children walk by to get home from 
school. It’s a shiny happy world. 

Manhattan Bagel and Joe’s Juice and Java—a very 
popular bagel stop, not to mention pretty much 
Middletown’s only 
bagel stop. Joe’s J&J 
is inside Manhattan 
Bagel to the right. 

169 Main Street. 

Miniature Golf— 

There are two places 
nearby, but neither 
are in walking distance. However, if you have a friend 
with a car or can hot wire, you might try AJ’s Putt Putt 
at 1 Lorraine Terrace (344-1926) or Prehistoric Golf 
on Portland-Cobalt Rd in Portland (across the bridge) 
342-3517 Both are directly off major highways and 
leave much to be desired if you’re used to the big city 
deals. 

Rollerskating—Holiday Skating Rink at 547 Main 
Street The hours are Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday 
nights 6:30-9 
and Saturday 
and Sunday 
afternoons 
from 1 to 
3:45 The cost 
is $4.25 with 
skates. I 
would 
strongly sug¬ 
gest calling 
before you go 
(346-0777), 
and I am tak¬ 
ing no 

responsibility 
for any nega¬ 
tive experi- 
e n c e s 
incurred. If 
you walk into 
kiddie coun¬ 
try night, don’t come crying in your beer to me. Got 
it? 

Oddfellows Playhouse Youth Theater—a children’s 
theater group for ages 6-20. They put on a variety of 
workshops and mini productions. 347-6143 . 

—EF 

Russell Library, 123 Broad St. Corner of Court & 
Broad)—After you’ve survived your first five hours 
straight shuffling through Olin’s stacks, you no doubt 


will find yourself missing your old neighborhood pub¬ 
lic library. Sure, it won’t have a copy of that semi- 
obscure microbiology journal or Freud case study your 
paper depends on, but it has several comforting quali¬ 
ties that get lost in the quantities of Olin. The popular 
magazine rack. The latest bestsellers on display up 
front. A “young adults” section with all your favorite 
Judy Blume books. 
That distinctive 
library smell. All this 
is lost in a university 
library system, but 
only two blocks deep 
into the real world 
lies Russell, a jewel 
of a community 
library that’s open to Wesleyan students. 

Russell does have a relatively small collection, but it’s 
a familiar collection, with more than a few pleasant 
surprises. Its fiction stacks include all the classics you 
had to read in high school, bestseller romance novels, 
recent pop culture writing, and the occasional hard-to- 
find. Its “Career Center,” being more geared toward 
the greater, multi-generational, multi-skilled commu¬ 
nity, is more user-friendly than Wesleyan’s CRC, 
though some of the internship guides are outdated. 

Best of all 
are its 
record and 
video sec- 
t i o n s . 
Russell has 
the oddest 
Rock CD 
collection 
I’ve ever 
seen, offer¬ 
ing anything 
from Mozart 
to Built To 
Spill, from 
Yes to Ed’s 
Redeeming 
Qualities. In 
addition to 
the expected 
educational 
videos, 

Russell carries quite a few desirable movies that you 
won’t have to pay to see if you have a library card. 
Non-Middletown resident Wesleyan students can get 
cards at Russell—just show them your student I.D., 
give them your phone and box number, and you’re set. 
As a Student Card holder, however, you are limited to 
10 checked-out items at a time. But that should be 
enough for you to watch a movie, listen to a few CDs, 
read some juicy popular fiction, and hey, maybe even 
get another reference for your paper. 

-sw 0 


If you walk into kiddie country 
night, don't come crying in 
your beer to me. Got it? 
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THEORY 101 


What you need to 
know to sound like 
you know something 


Very few of us, I suspect, went to 
high schools where the teachers, much less the stu¬ 
dents, tossed about words like “discourse” and “hege¬ 
mony” or routinely put the word “woman” in quota¬ 
tion marks. Yet here we all are at Wesleyan, where this 
is common practice in many classes. 

This can be confusing, and while some people are 
brave enough to admit that they don’t know exactly 
what “hegemony” and “ideology” mean, most don’t. 
Some simply fade into the background of discussions 
while others take what they can from the context in 
which they hear these terms and begin using them, 
often quite recklessly. Your teachers should, and most 
likely will, tell you that these are complicated theoreti¬ 
cal terms, which gain their academic meanings (as 
opposed to dictionary definitions) from the ways in 
which they have been employed by various scholars of 
the past several decades, if not the past couple of hun¬ 
dred years. Occasionally, though, a teacher will forget 
that a concept which is utterly familiar to him or her¬ 
self is unfamiliar to part of the class, and just refer to 
some big, complicated concept in an offhanded way 
that doesn t reveal all the reading they’ve done on the 
subject. Asking is nice, but I’m not in a real good posi¬ 
tion to recommend it, since it’s not one of my own 
strengths. 

For instance, if you think that at some point you 
might find yourself (however much to your horror) 
saying something along the lines of “Wesleyan’s too 
politically correct” or “I know it’s really politically 
incorrect of me, but I think you have to just say what 
you think, and (supply your own hideously stupid or 
merely offensive statement here),” you have a lot to 
learn about the media’s use of ideas invented by con¬ 
servative think tanks. Check out John K. Wilson’s The 
M yth <?f Political —Correct ness: The Conservative 

At tack Qti Higher Education first. Next, move to 

Katha Pollitt’s Reasonable Creat ures: Essays on 
Women and Feflijmsin and look at back issues of 
Subject to Debate,” her bimonthly column in The 
Nation. Follow with chapters 1,2, and 6-9 of Robin 
Andersen’s Consumer Culture & TV P rogramming , 
and garnish with mixed greens. 

I m not going to attempt to define the major theo¬ 
retical terms and concepts you will encounter (however 
briefly) if you take almost any class in Women’s 
Studies, American Studies, English, Sociology, or any 
number of other disciplines. The following are some 
good places to look, though: 

• Keywords: A Vocabulary of Cult ure and Society 
by Raymond Williams. This book contains brief 
(1-5 page) definitions of dozens of terms, from 
aesthetic to “work,” with “capitalism,” “hege- 
mony,” and “taste” in between. 


Critical Terms for Liter ary Study . 
edited by Frank Lentricchia and Thomas McLaughlin. 
Similar to Keywords in that it devotes relatively brief 
chapters to specific concepts, but the concepts here are 
somewhat broader, and the chapters a bit longer. This 
book is more recent than Keywords, so some terms have 
been added (“Canon” and “Desire,” for instance), but 
there are fewer over all. 

• If you’re interested in either gender or history, and cer¬ 
tainly if you’re going to be interested in both, you 
should read Joan Scott’s classic article “Gender: A 
Useful Category of Historical Analysis.” It’s in her book 
kinde r and the Politics of History . 

• If you like the sound of “post-structuralist theory,” 
you 11 want to read Scott’s “Deconstructing Equality vs. 
Difference” (the woman has a way with titles, doesn’t 
she?). It can be found in the Spring 1988 issue of 
Feminist Studies or in Conflicts in Feminism edited by 
M. Hirsch and E.F. Keller, and it’s super useful because 
it defines a lot of important post-structuralist terms. 

• The third useful article by Joan Scott has been pub¬ 
lished in two versions: “Experience” and “The Evidence 
of Experience. Now, this is a wonderful article, but it’s 
also a major source of Wesleyan students who talk out 
of their asses. One of my friends took Intro. Women’s 
Studies in a semester when “Experience” was one of the 
very first things they read, and people who obviously 
hadn’t understood a word of it spent the rest of the 
semester using the word “experience” in every sentence 
they spoke. I read “Experience” four times before I 
understood it. I read it another two times before I could 
speak coherently about it. 

• Another fabulous article I’ve been assigned again and 
again is Barbara J. Fields’ “Ideology and Race in 
American History” (in Region. Race, and 
R ecQnstruction , ed. Kousser). I actually prefer a slightly 
different version, but that’s the one that seems to get 
assigned. 

This list of readings is by no means exhaustive. I’ve read 
Gayle Rubin’s “The Traffic in Women” and Evelyn Brooks 
Higginbotham s “African-American Women’s History and 
the Metalanguage of Race” in at least two classes each. And, 
obviously, these are almost all explicitly concerned with gen¬ 
der. If you’re interested in race, class, or sexuality, there will 
be other classics (though most of my suggestions should be 
somewhat relevant to at least one of those other categories of 
analysis). 

I’ve only suggested articles, or books divided into fully 
independent sections. Sadly, many of the foundational 
works in the social sciences and humanities are really too 
daunting to read on your own; I could suggest that you read 
Marx if you’re interested in class analysis, but it would prob¬ 
ably be a little much to try to read him on your own. God 
knows I haven’t managed it. ^ 


by Laura Clawson 


Our studies of Marx have 
become merely an academic 
scrutinization of the details. 


This is an article 
about Marxism. I had 
hoped to point out, at the 
outset, a few points in 
Karl Marx’s thoughts that 
still seem very relevant 
today, 150 years after the 
Manifesto and nearly a 
decade after fall of the 

Berlin Wall. I soon became quite stumped; however, 
for nearly all insights offered by Marx that ring just as 
true today as they did in his times. 

Who can deny commodity fetish’s omnipres¬ 
ence in 
today’s 
world, when 
identity, 
culture, 
even the 
choice to 
dissent are 
up for sale 
at our local 
megastores? 

What creature but the specter of overproduction 
haunts wealthy investors worldwide as the global 
economy is crippled by the btu-sting of one speculative 
bubble after another? Yet, I have a gut feeling that it 
would be misleading to merely note Marx’s acumen as 
a prophetic social theorist. 

Marx was the one, after all, who wished to 
pursue “A Ruthless Critique of Everything Existing.” 
To be a critic, one must have a sense of some stan¬ 
dard. For Marx, this standard was the enormous 
moral force he brought to 
his work. As Barrington 
Moore notes, Marx did not 
take it to be a blemish for 
his analysis of society to 
embody an ethical view. 

Rather, Marx started from 
a revolutionary view of 
human nature. Through 
labor, Marx notes, we 
manages to alter our world 

by acts of self-creation; this defines us as human 
beings. In his terms, this is our “species being.” 

Thus, what Marx finds objectionable are not just the 
inequalities of goods or the absence of fulfillment in 
our lives, it is the alienation people faced under the 
capitalism system of production. The power of self- 
expression through labor that is the defining charac¬ 
teristic of our humanity, comes to be hijacked in the 
market process. Here, instead of being acts of self-cre¬ 
ation and redefinition, work and its product are pack¬ 
aged off to sate the jaded appetite of a world more and 
more unfamiliar with its own sense of being. 

It is not difficult for imagine the sort of critic 


Marx's Critique: Still 
Working 


Who can deny commodity 
fetish's omnipresence in 
today's world 


Marx aspired to be. Hardly can we 
conceive of him as a serene donnish 
presence dispensing insights from 
the heights of the ivory towers. 

Indeed, he spent the end of his life striving to overturn 
the system of Capitalism, with such force of 
moral indignation at its inequality and 
inhumanities that others spoke of his pen 
“spewing forth a stream of molten anger.” 
After Marx, however, this project of cri¬ 
tique and revolutionary rhetoric evolved 
into two camps. In one are the people who 
partook in Marx’s moral indignation and 
thus allowed not their hearts to be slicked 
over with the pale cast of thought. 
Revolutionaries like Lenin strove to displace oppressive 
regimes by sheer force. Unfortunately this struggle lost 
sight of the people whom it was supposed to liberate. 
This was unfortunate yet hardly accidental. Marx’s cri¬ 
tique, for all its moral force and intellectual sophistica¬ 
tion, lacks both a venue to address its intended audi¬ 
ences (the workers of the world), and a strategy to 
overcome the physical and mental shackles imposed by 
the capitalist mode of production without compromis¬ 
ing its own goals. Thus, we have the totalitarianism of 
the Stalin era. 

On the other hand, many 
Marxist theorists became too 
ardent in their duties as critics, 
and lost sight of the moral force 
and of Marx's original formula¬ 
tions. Sadly, this problem seems 
to plague many of us at 
Wesleyan (myself definitely 
included). Our studies of Marx 
have become merely an academ¬ 
ic scrutinization of the details. 
For all our earnest efforts, we can do little to effect the 
changes envisioned by Marx. 

How could we perhaps reconcile the two ele¬ 
ments that are the most remarkable to Marx’s 
thoughts? I would think that we should carry our aca¬ 
demic debates into the realm of public discourse (suit¬ 
ably modified, of course), rather having them 
sequestered away in the ivory towers of academia. For 
too long had we neglected the dictum set forth by Marx 
himself, “Hitherto philosophers had sought to describe 
the world, the real task at hand is, rather, to change 
it.” 
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In deciding to come 
to Wesleyan, you may 
believe you have accept¬ 
ed a sacred commitment 
to uphold the reputation 
of this student body for 
wild and woolly activism. 
Over the years, Wesleyan 
students have marched 
on Washington, occupied 
buildings in solidarity with Malcolm X, gotten arrested 
resisting the draft, and won a string of victories on 
campus issues, from saving need-blind admissions to 
attaining domestic partner benefits for gay, lesbian 
and bisexual employees. 

But this tradition clearly has been eroding in 
recent years. Despite enraging administrative decisions 
that affected many Wesleyan students, the leaflets and 
demonstrations never materialized. Sure, everyone has 
an exam next Tuesday, but students in the roaring ‘80s 
had that exam, too, but they found the time to protest 
any .number of issues. Yes, things definitely have 
changed at Wesleyan, just as they have at colleges 
across America. 

This means it is up to each new class of stu¬ 
dents to take stock of past activism, decide where its 
own commitments and interests lie, and then pursue 
whatever course of action seems appropriate. This may 
be anything from forming a group to staging a speak- 
out to arranging a meeting with an administrator. 
Getting Organized 

To begin with, focus on what exactly you want 
to do, and whether organizations already exist in the 
area. There are an amazing number of student groups, 
many of which are so low key you wouldn’t know they 
existed until you hunted them down. Many organiza¬ 
tions are defunct, meaning that people have temporari¬ 
ly lost interest in them, or the main organizers gradu¬ 
ated or left. Restarting an organization that used to 
exist a couple of years ago is usually easier than start¬ 
ing a whole new organization. 

To receive money, student groups must be rec¬ 
ognized by the Wesleyan Student Assembly (WSA). 
Specifically, the Student Budget Committee (SBC) of 
the WSA decides whether a group will be recognized as 
official, and how much money it will get. Don’t expect 
heavy funding, especially if you are just starting out. 
But the SBC will usually confer “official” status on a 
group if you ask. This will allow you to use campus 
facilities and have access to free photocopying at the 
WSA office for postering, etc. You can apply for recog¬ 
nition and/or money at any time during the year, 
although most money is allocated at the beginning of 
first semester. 

You don’t need to be recognized by the SBC to 
be a student group, and there are important reasons 
you may not want to be. But for long-term established 
groups like Students for Financially Accessible 
Education (SFAE) it definitely helps. 


Activism 
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by Rick Meyerson and 
Tav Nyong'o 


Meeting with Administrators. 

If you are working on a campus issue, chances 
are you will want to meet with someone “in charge,” as 
it were. Almost anyone on campus, interestingly, will 
meet with you if you pursue them doggedly enough. 
Meetings of this kind are productive only when you 
come to them with an already fair amount of informa¬ 
tion on the proposed topic, a sense of what you want to 
accomplish from the meeting, and specific information 
you want to get out of the meeting. 

Most administrators will be as evasive as pos¬ 
sible—they see these meetings primarily as PR and/or 
damage control—and will do their best to allay con¬ 
cerns you might have without committing themselves 
to anything substantive. This seems obvious, but 
always be critical of what you are told, particularly 
things that are not written down. Above all, do not get 
lost in the relative glamour of the situation (“Hey! I’m 
meeting with the president!”) When they cannot 
deflect student concerns, administrators will often try 
to co-opt those concerns by creating important-sound¬ 
ing committees, arranging for more meetings with 
more important-sounding people, and generally getting 
students out of their hair until they leave for break. 

Publicity 

Any registered student group can use the copi¬ 
er in the WSA building to make posters, although there 
is a quantity limit. Posters can’t go on walkways or 
glass surfaces—you can put them there, but if they are 
torn down, you can’t really complain. Students are 
permitted to chalk messages on any horizontal surface 
on campus (i.e.: sidewalks). If properly-placed chalk 
messages or posters are removed by Physical Plant, 
lodge a complaint immediately. At the WSA office you’ 
can also buy bed sheets to paint and put up in the 
campus center or MoCon, although you’ll have to sup¬ 
ply your own spray paint. The WSA also provides free 
butcher paper and paints for banners. 

Staging an Event 

Staging an event is not as difficult as it might 
seem, although getting help from someone with even a 
little experience helps. Speak-outs and information 
sessions are good ways to build interest and organize 
on a new issue people do not know enough about. 
More radical actions like sit-ins or protests are good 
routes only when other avenues are exhausted and 
when the campus is sufficiently educated about and 
sympathetic towards the cause. Be your own judge of 
what is appropriate action, and what is “going too 
far. Here are some tips to help you along the way. 

II you need to use a campus room for a meet¬ 
ing or event, it. is a good idea to reserve it in advance 
from the Coordinator of Events, whose number is 
available in the directory or the student handbook. TV 
and VCR equipment can be borrowed from the Science 
Library, for a charge. Out-door loudspeaker systems 
for speak-outs can be reserved and borrowed from the 
audio-visual office in the Science Tower. A 



It’s rather ironic that I begin my series on life after 
Wesleyan in an issue that’s theoretically oriented towards 
frosh. After all, all of you guys are just starting your 
journey at this place. Why on earth would you want to 
read the whiny rantings of some turd who just left? And 
why the hell would said turd want to write for his college 
magazine after he graduated anyway? 

First of all, let’s eliminate one obvious conjecture 
about that last question. I am not doing this because I 
just can’t let go of this place. 

Really. I swear. 

In all seriousness, I was pretty sick of college by the 
time I left. Don’t get me wrong — I love Wesleyan. I 
learned a lot while I was here, made the best friends I’ll 
ever have, and had some wonderful times during the 
past four years. I’ll be a happy alumni donor. But after 
four years of academic politics, I had 
had enough. 

You see, I came to Wesleyan with 
some misguided notion that while here 
I might find this thing I used to call 
truth and, in that, fulfillment. And 
maybe from there, I just might do 
something that would change the 
world. If you’ve arrived with any kind of similar notion, 
I suggest that you disavow yourself of it inunediately. 

It probably doesn’t surprise many of you that your 
Wesleyan experience might cause you to call into ques¬ 
tion many of your most fundamental beliefs. That’s what 
a liberal arts education is supposed to do — it’s some¬ 
thing that schools like Wesleyan pride themselves on. 

But what good does it do to just to call into question 
all of those fundamental beliefs, especially if you aren’t 
given tools to sort among the new ideas and perspectives 
you get exposed to? The professors here aren’t going to 
give you those tools because they know they can’t. 
They’ll admit as much to you with a smile, like it’s the 
great, wonderful secret of all knowledge seekers. And 
then they’ll give you a B- on a paper, basically because 
they don’t agree with your politics. 

Ah yes, I guess I never did understand that bizarre 
combination of intellectual skepticism and political radi¬ 
calism characteristic of the Wesleyan professor. All I 
know is that I got screwed over by more than one 
of them gradewise because of it (the leftish professors 
more often the conservative ones by the way, and I note 
that as someone who likes to tliink of himself as a sober 
leftist). I never understood why those professors 
didn’t see that the truths of the left are as relative as the 
truths of the right, that the commune of the liippie can 
be deconstructed as quickly as the City of God. 


Once, in my infinite wisdom, I came to those conclu¬ 
sions, I couldn’t understand why anyone would bother 
studying whether the Marxist theory of the French 
Revolution is right or not when there’s so many more 
worthwhile things to be doing. Like dance at an Open 
House party; get stoned with my housemates; jerk off; 
watch a Simpsons repeat on Fox 61. 

For that matter, why bother using what I learned at 
college to fight for something like “justice” or what’s 
“right” now that I’m outta here. Hell, I have a hard 
enough time with the concept of simple descriptive 
truths anymore, never mind ethical ones. If there’s any¬ 
thing I learned indisputably learned at Wesleyan, it’s 
this: I can parley this education into some serious cash. 
And, God forgive me, right now that’s what I’m content 
doing. 

So then why I am doing this column anyway, espe¬ 
cially with all this bitterness I seem to have? Because 
writing has become something of a passion for me. It’s 
one way I think I left my mark on this place, and it’s not 
something I get a chance to do very often right now. My 
passion for writing is something I discovered while I was 
at Wesleyan. In addition to the 100 or so papers that I 
wrote for classes, I authored a good dozen articles for 
Hermes, as well as a few Wespeaks 
and letters to the Argus. 

And even in my recreational writ¬ 
ings, the things I wrote about always 
had something, usually a lot, to do 
with things I read about and discussed 
in my classes. It’s not like I didn’t 
often enjoy the exchange of ideas. 
The great thing about outlets like 
Hermes was that I could take what I learned about in the 
classroom and run with it. I could go into academic 
mode in my writing, be deferential to a variety of per¬ 
spectives and argue as abstracdy and cogently as possi¬ 
ble when it suited my purposes. And, just as easily, I 
could drop the intellectual pretense and become an 
impassioned advocate, vicious critic and/or self-indul¬ 
gent autobiographer if it helped me make my point. 

Is there some great lesson to be learned here? I don’t 
know — I’m still trying to figure that one out. Actually, 
maybe that’s another reason why I decided to do this 
series. For now, I guess I’d simply say this 
about your Wesleyan education: take from it what you 
can, but never take it too seriously. Some philosopher 
once said, “Give me a place to stand and I will move the 
earth.” Well, your Wesleyan education will constantly 
knock you off balance or at least make you call into 
question where you’re standing. 

Does that mean that you shouldn’t try to move the 
earth anyway? Hardly. You can’t wait until you’re sure 
of everything before you try to change the world, 
because that moment will never arrive. Act according to 
your convictions, even as you allow for the possibility 
that those convictions will change. So what if this means 
that you’ll never be able to plant your feet firmly any¬ 
where. No one ever danced well with flat feet anyway. ** 


Why on earth would 
you want to read the 
whiny rantiiurs ol* some 
turd who just left? 
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